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To do as well as one knows how, is a fair attain- 
ment in morals. But to know what one ought to do, 
and then to do it, is more than a fair attainment. 
Many a conscientious person is so sadly deficient in 
moral perfection as to fall very far short of well- 
doing even while doing his best. In order to do what 
is right, it is essential to know what right is. It is 
not enough to keep up to one’s own highest standard ; 
but one’s own highest standard should be a correct 
standard. 


How often do we hear it said, as though there were 
peculiar virtue in it, “ We will hope for the best”! 
And there is virtue, heroism even, in it, if by “the 
best” we really mean the best. No one ought to hope 
for anything but the best. It is not easy to see why 
any one should want to hope for anything less than 
the best. But the truth is, that most persons do not 
hope for the best so often as they suppose. They hope 


for the consummation of their plans, the realization of 


their desires,—even when those plans and desires are 
yeally for the worst. A thing is not best because we 


Christian cannot rightfully do otherwise. But do not 
forget that only the best is the best. 


A large attendance at Sunday-school is inspiriting. 
There is enthusiasm in numbers. A small attendance 
at Sunday-school is, however, a demand for closer 
personal work with the individual, bringing its oppor- 
tunity of results from such endeavor beyond all that 
can be hoped for in the larger gathering. ZThesummer 
months in city Sunday-schools show an attendance 
that fails to provoke enthusiasm, but that ought not 
to fail of improved opportunities in impressing indi- 
vidual scholars for their permanent spiritual good. 
What a mistake is made by a teacher who dismisses 
his Sunday-school class for the season, on the ground 
that only one or two scholars can then be present for 
the benefit of his loving instruction and influence! 


Words ought to have the same meaning and the 
same force in the religious life as in the secular life. 
Thus, “serving” Christ means serving him person- 
ally, just the same as “serving” is applied to a fellow- 
creature. No one presumes to serve another by keep- 
ing at a distance and vaguely thinking nice thoughts 
about him. Yet that is what a good deal of so-called 
Christianity, or Christian service, virtually comes to. 
Serving Christ means to go right in with nerve and 
muscle, with voice and hands and feet; it means to 
get physically tired, and then up and at itagain. That 
is what it is to give personal service to a personal 
Saviour. That is what it means to be a Christian. 
And one who does that faithfully, will have no time 
left to be anything but a Christian. 


It is a matter of great importance, for our own 
future comfort and consolation, that we learn to 
appreciate our obligations to the loved and useful 
ones around us, whilst they are still with us, and that 
we, before it is too late, and in a proper manner, 
manifest our appreciation of what they are to us. 
Soon they may descend into the grave, and we, in 
the bitterness of impotent sorrow, shall hasten “to 
garland the tombstone when we have not crowned 
the brow, and to pay the honor to the ashes which 
we have denied to the spirit.” Let us, by manifested 
tokens of appreciation, bring gladness to all the living 
hearts we know to be beating in sympathy with our 
own, and we shall be gladdening their hearts; and 
sparing ourselves the bitterness of self-reproach in 
the years to come. 


Taking a vacation is one thing. Using a vacation 
aright is another thing. No vacation is used aright 
when its occupations or its relaxations tend to unfit 
a man for the resumption of his ordinary work at its 
close in renewed vigor and zest, and for the continu- 
ance of that work in persistency until vacation-time 
comes again. As a rule, the man who takes the 
longest vacations every year begins to slacken his 
efforts in his ordinary work some weeks before he 
goes on vacation, and takes hold again of that work 
with a slack hand when: he returns to it after his 
vacation. It is the exceptional man who takes no 
vacation, or the still more exceptional man who uses 
his vacation as he should use it,—that works at his 
best ail the while that he does work. 
argument against summer vacations for able-bodied 





shoose to name it so. Hope always for the best; a 


The strongest | 


men just before and just after their vacations. There 
is surely something wrong in that sort of training for 
a yearly life-race that makes a man pull a clumsy 
oar when he starts on the race, and to slacken and 


waver in his pulling before he comes to the “ finish.” 


It is evident that the time has been poorly used be- 
tween races that brings about such a result as this. 





EDUCATION BY OBSERVATION. 


If education consisted merely in the possession of 
knowledge, then only those could be educated men 
who have the leisure and facilities for extended special 
study. But education is so much more than mere 
acquisition of information; it consists so largely 
in observing habits and a thoughtful temper, that 
those who have limited opportunities for the study of 
books may well be encouraged to cherish the purpose 
of becoming educated men. This is not a mere theory: 
In every community may be found highly intelligent 
men, men of real education, who have become such 
chiefly by keeping their eyes and ears open. They 
were interested in what men were saying, doing, and 
thinking, and they availed themselves of all passing 
opportunities to learn what was going on in the world, 
and then exercised upon it their own best judgment. 
When a man of this kind hears an address on any 
subject of importance, he pays close attention to it, 
that he may gather from it some new thought, sug- 
gestion, or item of information. If he sueceeds—and 
he usually will—he mentions the matter to others, 
who will be likely to have some interest and judgment 
in regard to the subject, and thus the new thought 
becomes a permanent addition to his intellectual store, 
and is wrought over by reflection into a part of his 
own mental life. 

The chief reason why people gain so little from 
what they hear, is that they do not reflect upon its 
One may listen with attention at the time, and still 
carry away nothing. 
process on the part of the hearer, if any permanent 
benefit is to be derived from what is heard. To hear 
without this, is like eating when the system has no 
power of digestion and assimilation. Hence the wise 
saying of Bacon: “It is not what we eat, but what 
we digest, that makes us strong.” So it is not what 
we hear, or read, but what we appropriate by inter- 
ested thought and reflection, that really has an edu- 
cating power and value. 

If we treat education as consisting of knowledge, 
and nothing more, this principle concerning reflec- 
tion applies to its attainment. But if we treat it as 
synonymous with culture, and as embracing the disci- 
pline and development of all the mental powers, its 
application is still more obvious. Nothing can be per- 
manently retained in the mind, except as it becomes 
a part of the mind’s own furnishing by reflection. 
Memory is not the arbitrary power which it is often 
supposed to be. Even the remembrance of expressions 
or quotations is dependent, in the main, upon their 
relations to our own thinking. We most easily 
remember those statements which have strongly im- 
pressed our minds, and have either specially stimulated 
or happily expressed our own thought. The secret of 
remembering well lies chiefly in two things: a keen 
interest in the things to be remembered, and the 
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reflection and thought. The former of these two 
things naturally leads to the latter. The simplest 
answer, then, to the question how to remember well, 
is, Be genuinely and thoroughly interested. Cherish 
that interest in the things to be known, and it will 
induce reflection upon them, and an assimilation of 
them as a permanent mental possession. 

‘The opportunities for education by observation are 
by no means adequately appreciated or diligently 
enough used. In conditions, ordinarily favorable, 
any person who will interest and exert himself to 
become an educated man, may succeed. Means of 
information and culture lie thick on every hand. 
‘Hundreds of the best books may be had for a few 
cents per copy; papers and magazines are within 
easy reach of almost all who have any aspirations 
whatever after education. Lectures and addresses 
containing information or stimulating thought are 
accessible to most. There are few who cannot hear 
sermons or receive religious instruction, if they will, 
which is adapted to suggest subjects of thought and 
‘study to those who have the will to interest them- 
selves in the most important matters bearing upon 
life and duty. But if these sources of culture are not 
available, there is, at least, the book of nature, which 
is open to all, and which, if the mind will attend to 
its pictures and teachings, will impart lessons which 
will justify the language of Bryant: 

“- “To him who in the love of nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 

The different mental qualities of men are seen in 
nothing more plainly than in the things which they 
observe and the way in which they observe them. In 
passing through a strange country, many will notice 
but few of the objects which would attract an atten- 
tive observer, and will carry away no definite impres- 
sion of the things seen. One must begin by educating 
himself to habits of observation before he can educate 

himself by means of them. This cannot be done by 
leaving the fancy free to roam at will, and allowing 
‘it to dwell only on those objects in which it is spon- 
taneously interested. The mind must be controlled 
and directed. It must be fixed upon objects upon 
which it would not without effort be disposed to dwell. 
Attention must be so concentrated upon the objects 
most desirable to be remembered that a definite pic- 
ture of them will be stamped upon the mind. 

There must also be a process of selection in all suc- 
cessful observation. The things which are most 
important must be singled out for special attention. 
One reason why so many travelers retain few definite 
impressions of what they saw on their journeys is, 
that, trying to see everything, they saw nothing well. 
The leading objects were not chosen out, examined 
again and again, and reflected upon, until the mind 
received a distinct and lasting impression of them. 
The habit, common with tourists, of journeying so 
rapidly and so wearying the mind with constant sight- 
seeing that it becomes incapable of forming and 
retaining definite ideas of objects, contributes power- 
fully to the same result. 

Education by observation, then, does not differ 
essentially from other methods of education except 
in the opportunities and materials with which it 
deals. It is occupied with the passing events, the 
recurring scenes, and the current thought, of every- 
day life, while the education of the professional 
student is more centered upon the knowledge and 
thought which have been embodied in literature. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that, because the 
former kind of education is accessible to all, it is 
therefore attainable without effort. Without diligent 
attention and thought no education is possible. The 
indifferent and uninterested man gets as little educa- 
tion out of his opportunities for observation -as the 
shiftless student does from his college course. The 
game qualities of zeal, interest, and effort are neces- 




















sary in the one case as in the other, in order that the 
mind may be enriched and developed. 

Education from books is very important in itself, 
and very important as an aid and guide to useful 
observation of what one sees and hears; but those 
methods of self-improvement which have been de- 
scribed are absolutely necessary to make the knowl- 
edge and training derived from the study of books in 
the highest degree useful. The knowledge of mere 
“bookish” men has become proverbial for its ill 
adaptedness to the practical uses which should be 
the end of knowledge. Those who have not educated 
themselves by studying the world in which they live, 
and the human nature in which they partake, have 
commonly been thought to be narrow and weak men 
so far as the great ends of usefulness and service to 
their fellowmen were concerned. 

Education by observation has the great advantage 
of continuing throughout life. The period of school 
life ordinarily ceases with youth-hood, or at most 
extends but to the years of early manhood. In most 
cases the studies of the school period can be but 
sparingly continued. But the school life has not at- 
tained its end if the process of education now ceases. 
That were to discontinue the building when the foun- 
dation has been finished. The foundation was built 
merely with a view to the house that is to rise upou 
it. So the studies of school-days have their purpose 
and end in the long process of self-culture which is to 
go on throughout life. This process is education by 
observation in the largest sense of that term. Every 
earnest mind should see to it that the opportunities 
which experience constantly furnishes to continue 
this process of education, and the benefits of it, con- 
sisting in a quicker intelligence, broader. culture, 
and better appreciation of all that is good in life, 
be not lost. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Answering a question once in these pages, is not 
answering it once for all. New readers are constantly 
being added to the number of those who look hither for 
information, and fresh occasions of inquiry are prompt- 
ing those who read, and have forgotten, to inquire again. 
A fresh illustration of this truth is found in an inquiry 
from an Ohio correspondent concerning the correct pro- 
nunciation of Dr. Geikie’s name. He says: 


T see by The Sunday School Times that Dr. Geikie is to 
appear as a teacher through its columns soon. Would it not 
be well to give the great body-of your readers the correct pro- 
nunciation of hisname? I always pronounced it with the long 
sound of ¢ in the syllable, till I read in The Congregationalist 
that it was to be pronouneed “Gee’ky.”. .. I think that a large 
majority of those I have heard still pronounce it as I did at first. 


It has been already mentioned in these pages that the 
name of Dr. Cunningham Geikie “is pronounced with 
the G hard, and as if spelled Gee’ky.” This mention 
will have added interest now that Dr. Geikie is to be 
one of the corps of regular contributors to the lesson 
columns of The Sunday School Times. 


The more one knows about children, thesurer he is of 
the practicability of teaching a very young child the 
most important truths of religion, and of the unwisdom 
of causing a child to memorize that which has no mean- 
ing to him. The recent declarations, in these pages, on 
this subject, have called out, among other responses, the 
following suggestive communication from a Pennsyl- 
vania reader: 


Your remarks, in Notes on Open Letters, on “ parrot” memo- 
rizing and reciting, are both wise and timely. It is one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, of stumbling-blocks in the way of 
successful work in the Sunday-school, Precious moments that 
should be spent in teaching comprehensible truths and exciting 
right emotions are wasted in gathering lifeless words, Besides, 
who yet has fathomed the instinctive religious faculty of chil- 
dren? Permit three actual illustrations taken from a single 
family in which piety was made precedent to religion. An 
elder sister was suffering from a violent toothache, A little 
brother, less than four years old, went into an adjoining room, 
kneeled down and prayed : ‘‘ Please, heavenly Father, take the 
toothache away from Nelly and give itto me. For Jesus’ sake. 
Amen.” He had been told the story of Christ’s vicarious suf- 
fering. When Willy was three, he lost his ball one day. 
Mamma and all the household could not find it for him, and 
he was ready to.ery, when suddenly, brightening up, he said, 
“Pll find it”? Heknelt down by a chair, and prayed, “ Please, 
God, tell me where my ball is.” He had been taught, and un- 
derstood, the efficacy of prayer. As food for reflection, it may 
be added that he rose at once and ran straight to the ball, 





which was in a distant part of the house in an unoccupied room, 
where he had left it some days previous. The mother began 
praying with and for the third boy nightly when she put him 
to bed, The first evening the prayer was, in child language, 
for God “to bless and take care of me, and papa and mamma, 
and brother and sister,” when the mother was astounded at the 
following: “O mamma! don’t God care for Ann and Henry?” 
(the servants.) Here was the whole doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. It may be worth while to 
add that these children did not die young. They connected 
with the visible church in early youth, were not able to tell the 
day nor the hour of their conversion, and are now adorning 
high positions in publie life with the Christian graces. And 
they know the catechism perfectly to-day, having memorized 
it only as they were able to understand it. 

It is true that a child can comprehend the sublimest 
truths of religion even better than a grown person can. 
It is true that a child can understand any statement of 
religious truth that is suitable for a child’s memorizing. 
It is also true that the causing a child to memorize a 
statement of religious truth that it does not understand 
is laying a burden on the child for the present that a 
child ought not to bear, and is putting a barrier in the 
way of the child’s future understanding of the statement 
which is thus memorized. Yet millions of parents have 
in this way laid stumbling-blocks before their children, 
in the very path they would have had their children 
pursue. It is encouraging to know that never before 
were there so many wise parents, or so few wronged 
children, in this matter, as at the present hour; and the 
whole sweep of progress is now in the right direction. 








SUNSET. 
BY ELLEN M. COMSTOCK. 


When day is done, 
I watch the glory of the setting sua, 
And know it pours a flood of golden light 
Around the spot where vanished from my sight 
My darling treasured one. 
But when the angels beckoned her away 
She found the land where it is always day; 
And since my thoughts so often swiftly run 
Into the new, sweet life she has begun, 
With peaceful heart I see the shadows fall, 
Because my loved one lives above them all. 
New London, Conn. 





OUR ENGLISH. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Our commonest blessings we appreciate least. Among 
these is language,.the greatest gift of God, next to-rea- 
son. By language we are raised above the animal crea- 
tion, and give expression to our. thoughts and feelings 
for mutual instruction and enjoyment. Itis the medium 
of all intercourse between mind and mind, and between 
God and man. And what a blessing we have in our 
English language, with its literary treasures and facili- 
ties above any other language on earth! — It is true, 
every civilized language has its special merit and excel- 
lency, and reflects the character of the nation to which 
it belongs. The Latin has dignity and majesty; the 
Italian sounds like music; the Spanish has pathos and 
grandezza; the French is lively, direct, polished, and 
graceful; the German is forcible, and expresses every 
shade of thought. But the English is the most cosmo- 
politan in composition and destination; its literature 
embraces the greatest dramatic poét and the best trans- 
lation of the Bible, and is animated more than any other 
literature by a healthy moral tone and reverential Chris- 
tian spirit. It is heterogeneous in formation, homogene- 
ous in character, universal in extent. It combines Saxon 
strength and Norman grace; it has borrowed and di- 
gested choice elements from the noblest tongues,—reli- 
gious terms from the Hebrew; philosophical, scientific, 
and artistic terms from the Greek; ecclesiastical and 
legal terms from the Latin; mathematical and medical 
terms from the Arabic; musical terms from Italy; it is 
still perfectible, and enriches its vocabulary with the 
extension of the Anglo-Saxon rdce and rule to the 
extremities of the globe. ! 

The progress of civilization and Christianity requires 
the predominance of one language as a medium of inter- 
national intercourse. The Greek first fulfilled this mis- 
sion since the conquest of Alexander the Great; it gave 
the world a classical literature of philosophy, history, 
eloquence, and poetry; it bound Europe and Asia to- 
gether; it became the organ of the everlasting:truths of 
the gospel, and hence must be studied to this day as the 
key for the understanding of Plato and Aristotle, of St. 
Paul and St. John, In the Middle Ages, the Latin took 
its place in all learned discussions, international treaties, 
and even in public worship; it is still the official lan- 























guage of the Roman Church, which embraces two hun- 
dred millions of souls, and hence it is'still indispensable 
to the scholar. Since the brilliant reign of Louis XIV., 
and more particularly since the conquests of Napoleon, 
the French has supplanted the Latin as the language of 
diplomacy, of fashion, of cookery, and of polite society, 
and a knowledge of it is an essential part of higher edu- 
cation and comfort in European travel. But for the last 
half-century the English has been steadily gaining over 
the French, and bids fair to supplant it as the inter- 
national organ in commerce and diplomacy. 

It is a significant fact that in the recent Samoan Con- 
ference at Berlin the English was used for the first time 
on the continent of Europe in the discussions and in the 
treaty. The Conference was opened in French, but the 
British and American delegates naturally preferred 
their own language, and, as Count Herbert Bismarck, 
jike his father, the great chancellor, speaks three lan- 
guages with equal correctness and ease, the English was 
decided upon. This is quite a change since the Oriental 
Conference of 1878, which was likewise held in Berlin, 
but exclusively conducted in French. The English and 
American nations occupy the first rank in colonization 
and commerce; why, then, should not their language 
take the lead? 

The English language is now spoken in England, Scot- 
Jand, and Ireland, in the British possessions of Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Cyprus, in the British provinces of East and 
West India, Australia, South Africa, and Canada; 
that is, in large parts of five continents. It is the lan- 
guage of the United States, and constantly gaining over 
the languages of the immigrant population from all 
nationalities of the Old World, not by compulsion, or 
any special effort, but by the simple, silent power of its 
presence. It has grown with the growth of our nation, 
from a population of three millions to fifty millions in 
one century. In another century, it may number two or 
three hundred millions. No nation and no language 
has increased with such rapidity. With the develop- 
ment of our resources, our influence in Europe is con- 
stantly extending. Europe is getting Americanized very 
fast. I well remember when the English was taught in 
very few schools and colleges, when but two or three 
German divines (Tholuck and Neander) could converse 
in English, and when one American divine was known 
in Germany,—Dr. Edward Robinson,—and he only be- 
cause his epoch-making work on Palestine was published 
in a German translation by his wife simultaneously with 
the‘original. But now the English is almost ag much 
taught as the French, and the English and American 
classics are republished by Tauchnitz of Leipsic for Con- 
tinental circulation. The educated Hindoos, Chinese, 
and Japanese are reading English and American school- 
books, and are anxious to learn the language which 
promises promotion, wealth, and honor. 

The English, moreover, is the language of the seas, 
—the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Mediterranean; and even 
in the Baltic, the Gulf of Finland, and the fijords of 
Norway, you will hardly meet with a captain who can 
not familiarly speak to you in your native tongue. 

We have every reason to rejoice in this progress of 
the English language. 
commerce, the progress of civil and religious freedom, 
the progress of the highest civilization so far known, and, 
best of all, the progress of Christianity, which is the hope 
of the world. 

“Go forth thea, noble Saxon tongue, 
And speed the happy time 
When truth and righteousness shall reign 
In every zone and clime; 
When earth’s oppressed and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine and roam, 
All taught to prize the English words: 


It is the progress of industry and | 


Israel. They had acquired enough of a consciousness 
of nationality to feel the need of some orderly and recog- 
nized succession by which a government night be secured 
them. But the entertaining of that sense of need implied 
a disposition to take up with a form of succession less 
obviously under divine superintendence than the system 
of specially raised up dictators to which they had been 
accustomed. A hereditary succession was plainly insuf- 
ficient to supply rulers after the theocratic type, whose 
special mark was extraordinary fitness. It had broken 
down in the case of Samuel’s sons. The people would 
be content with a ruler after a less lofty ideal, and one 
which the hereditary principle was not so palpably in- 
capable of realizing. All this demanding, thus satisfied 
with the immediately practicable, was inevitable as in- 
terests grew up which must be subserved by permanence 
and security in the government, rather than by religious 
enthusiasm; but it none the less indicated a secularizing 
tendency in the political thought of the time. 

Growing civilization, proceeding by legitimate steps, 
produced, to Samuel’s view, no doubt, inevitable apostasy. 
It is this peculiar feature of progress by seeming apostasy 
which marks the course of Jewish civilization. But it 
wi.| be found that this is not because of what was peculiar 
in Jewish civilization. It is rather because Samuel and 
those like him contemplated the course of things from a 
peculiar point of view; and all who stand on a similar 
spiritual plane will be disquieted by the same features of 
apparent apostasy inwoven in the progress of the race. 

Civilization may be contemplated as proceeding from 
one or the other of two centers,—the spiritual or the 
material. When we look at the spiritual side, we receive 
a different impression of the manner and direction of a 
nation’s progress from what we receive when we concern 
ourselves only with the material side. The Jewish 
nation, as their history is handed down to us in the 
Scriptures, seems in a unique manner to be developed 
almost exclusively from the spiritual side; but this is 
largely because the sacred writers concern themselves 
only with that phase of their culture. 

There is a hint of the twofold form or principle of 
progress in the early differentiation between the family 
of Cain and that of Seth. The Cainite civilization begins 
with the centrifugal influence of a family feud; the 
restless murderer solaces himself with enterprise and 
city building; soon there arise from his stock those who 
become expert in the useful arts,—in music, in the accu- 
mulation of wealth. Men accustom themselves to regu- 
lating their relation with their fellowmen from the side 
of their rights or claims, and they secure the redress 
which they desire by revenge. Thus mankind grows in 
enterprise and material culture, but, being developed 
only from the selfish side, the earth becomes filled with 
violence, and has to be destroyed by the waters of a 
flood. This is a picture of civilization which is exclu- 
sively material. 

On the other hand, in the history of the family of 
Seth, the first note of their culture is, “Then began men 
to call on the name of the Lord.” Before many genera- 
tions there arises from this family one who, by reason 
of his extraordinary sanctity, is translated so that he 
never sees death. As far as material enterprise is coh- 
cerned, men feel the irksomeness of the curse which is 
upon the ground, as we gather from the hope which 
comforted Lamech when Noah was born, and seem more 
at home with contemplation and worship than with 
labor. This is a picture of civilization which is exclu- 
sively spiritual. Neither kind seems to do everything 
for the race without being supplemented by the other. 
If we may understand the sons of God and the daughters 
of men to be respectively the Sethite and the Cainite 
types of humanity, we learn that from time immemorial 





Faith, Freedom, Heaven, and Home.” 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 





CIVILIZATION FROM THE STANDPOINT | 


OF THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE F. GENUNG. 


The coming of the people to Samuel to ask for a king 
brought the old seez into contact with the secular lile 
and progress of the nation. Representing the highest 
spiritual instincts of his time, Samuel is by this incident 
made to pass the judgment of the theocratic feeling upon 
the material progress and aspirations of the age. Through 
his eyes we look upon Jewish civilization from the stand- 
point of the Jewish Church; and the peculiar features 
of civilization when observed from a spiritual point of 
view are thus in a most interesting manner set before us, 

The desire for a king marked a legitimate and inevi- 
table stage in the growing civilization of the children of 


those who have been men of renown have been produced 
by the union of the two,—the material and the spiritual 
| form of culture. Yet even this concession is charac- 
| teristically made from the spiritual standpoint, and the 
| begetting of mighty men by such a union is grouped 
along with the marks of the dreadful wickedness of the 


addition to the complexity or luxury of their outward 

life is felt as an interference with their spiritual interests, 

For this reason they put off the claims of the earthly 

life until those claims become so importunate as to force 

their way, more or less violently, into recognition, 

Thus material advancement is taken on, not impercep- 

tibly and gradually, but, as it were, in accumulated and 

surcharged masses, and under protest. 

Thus repeatedly the religious consciousness of the 
Jews, just as it began to dream that its task of sanctify- 
ing the nation was complete, found itself confronted 
with the immense labor of bringing some wholly new 
department of human activity in turn under its sway. 
Like fresh coal upon the fire, such great unignited 
secular masses lowered for a time the religious life. As 
Wellhausen says, “Their acceptance of civilization was 
undoubtedly a step in the forward direction; but as cer- 
tainly did it also involve a peril. It involved an over- 
loading, as it were, of the system, with materials which 

it was incapable of assimilating at once. The material 
tasks imposed threatened to destroy the religious basia 
of the old national life. Accordingly, every fresh acces- 
sion of progressive elements, so reluctantly accepted and 
so depressing in its immediate effect on the general tone 
of spirituality, would be sure to be deplored as an apos- 
tasy from the true and simple faith of the fathers. This 
indeed it was while it remained crude and unassimi- 
lated; but it was a fall in that it was a new and larger 
obligation to rise. To human view, even though inspired, 
material progress with its demands was an evil, because 
the spiritual man judged it from the standpoint of a 
limited prescience; but even asa rejection of Jehovah, 
God directed that the request be granted, because, though 
an evil, it was the condition of a wider and nobler sanc- 
tification, which should take into its beneficent range a 
far completer humanity. 

Not only may civilization, as I said above, be viewed 
as proceeding from one or the other of two points, but it 
is, in fact, evermore proceeding simultaneously from both 
of these points. There is a material civilization, and 
there is a spiritual civilization,— both unfolding them- 
selves under the eye of God from opposite centers. If 
we look upon the world’s progress exclusively from the 
spiritual standpoint, the course of human history seems 
but a series of apostasies which the divine Spirit is ever 
laboring to counteract and remedy. But God creates 
and upholds all humanity, both carnal and spiritual, and 
to his wider view there is on the whole a steady advance; 
and these unhappy declensions, which arise from the ir- 
ruption of larger material interests, are but tiie coming in 
of successive legitimate departments of human life, for 
their turn in the sanctifying process which shall finally 
bring all things into subjection to infinite love. 

That there may be, therefore, a just survey of the 
process of the world’s advancement, we must take into 
account human life in all its phases, and making increase 
from all its diverse centers. God is the author of the 
temporal interests which press for recognition, as well as 
of the spiritual concerns which, by reason of their nar- 
rowness, are again and again imperiled by these secular 
incursions. To apprehend the path of history as only 
an alternation of established faithfulness and apostasy 
is, after all, to see but a part of the course. When with 
wider outlook we survey the whole field at once, what 
appears loss, or reverse, in one part, may be abundantly 
counterbalanced by the working out elsewhere of some 
other interest of humanity just as important to the God 
who fulfils himself in many ways, It may safely be laid 
down as a general rule, that the idealist who centers all 
his hope for humanity in the ascendency of some one 
department of human nature, is predisposed to pessimism 
as he sees his struggling palingenesis beset with reverses. 
It is not otherwise with those whose only part of human 
nature thought worthy to survive isthe spiritual. From 
the standpoint of the Church, civilization is an up-and- 
down road; but the excess of down, in comparison with 
up, is in proportion to the narrowness of the behoider’s 
outlook, 








antediluvian age. 

| Civilization which begins with the spiritual is not apt 
| to be duly mindful of the economic and material in- 
| terests of the human race. Mankind seems to be able 
| to get ahead only one side at a time. While men are 
| developing the spiritual nature, they slight their tem- 
poral ambitions; in fact, these ambitions seem hardly 
legitimate. In a certain simple mode of life, men have 
learned to commune with God, and their religion, has 
invested all their manner of living with its own sanctity. 
| Conscious of an inner completeness, spiritual men con- 
sider themselves civilized enough. They consider the 
whole outward vessel, indeed, in which their religion is 
contained, as too sacred to be tampered with, Any 





To the church of Christ, engaged as it is with the one 
| problem of developing spirituality in men, the present 
age shows features calculated to excite apprehension. 
| The immense development of enterprise and scientific 
| knowledge seems too great for the kingdom of God to 
leaven with its higher quality. Men are so interested 
in the temporal, that they do not feel the need of the 
spiritual, and church attendance seems to languish. The 
highly civilized man accustoms himself to wants whose 
daily supply breaks in upon the integrity of the old- 
fashioned Sabbath. Shall a civilization whose result 
seems thus a deadening of spirituality be allowed to 
grow, or shall it be resolutely renounced? Mark the 
lesson of God’s Word. All this is under the eye of the 




































































































































one great Ruler. 
face,” said “ Replenish the earth, and subdue it.” He 
said to Samuel: “The people ask a king. They have 
rejected me in so doing; but, nevertheless, grant them 


The same God who said “ Seek ye my 


their request.” No more than Samuel shall we cure the 

evils of advancing culture by reverting to an earlier type 

of civilization. Thereisno retreat. It is for us, as we are 

hurried into new and unfamiliar horizons of culture, to find 

evermore a way of access to God from where we stand. 
Benedict Institute, Columbia, S. C. 





ENGLISH SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK. 
BY THE REV, ANDREW LEES, 


While The Sunday School Times has doubtless kept 
its army of readers well informed about the different 
kinds of Sunday-school labor in England, the subject 
is an ever-fresh one of continually increasing interest. 
Although the writer may not be able to reflect any new 
illum@mation, he may, by reciting a few things which 
occur, to him, stir up pure minds by way of remembrance. 

Under the direction of the London Sunday-school 
Union, the International lessons are used by Evan- 
gelical Dissenting churches. The progressive grades 
of study adhered to in America are pursued here to 
a farther extent. The scholars are classified, accord- 
ing to age, under the following heads: Juniors, under 
twelve years; Lower Middle, from twelve to fourteen; 
Upper Middle, from fourteen to sixteen; and Senior, 
from sixteen to twenty-two years of age. At the end 
of each quarter a review day is observed in each school, 
and the pastor frequently conducts the retrospective 
survey in a general way. The fourfold classification 
is the basis of the Sunday-school Union examinations, 
Under this Union, Dissenting Sunday-schools are grouped 
into local associations, formed by representatives of the 
Sunday-schools existing in a town, several towns, or a 
county. These provincial unions, with their officers, 
under the guidance of the General Sunday-school Union, 
conduct annua! examinations within their own districts, 
One quarter of the year’s lessons having been selected, 
prepared questions on it are printed by the local commit- 
tee. A date is fixed for the first examination, and the 
scholars wishing to sit in their respective grades give 
their names to their superintendents. First of all they 
meet in their own schools on a week evening, and a per: 
son appointed by the committee of the Union on exami- 
nations furnishes the examiner with printed questions, 
which he lays before the assembled scholars. Two hours 
are allowed to give written answers to them; these are 
handed by the individual in charge to an expert outside 
of the school or church to which they may belong, for his 
decision and report. In this school examination, a first, 
second, and third prize in each of the four grades are 
given, usually provided through the superintendent of 
the school. 

A local annual graded examination, fixed by the Lon- 
don Sunday-school Union, under the direction of the 
local union, which chooses examiners, is held in a par- 
ticular place on a fixed day, in which about five per cent 
of the scholars of each school can participate. The 
questions, as in the previous case, are printed, and given 
to the president of the meeting, appointed to preside by 
the local committee, who lays them before the scholars. 
Eight questions are set for each division; in this case 
also two hours are allowed for writing answers. A school 
may be examined apart, but the person presiding must 
be unconnected with that school. For the three best 
papers in each grade, prizes and certificates are awarded 
by the local Sunday-school union at the annual public 
meeting of the connected schools under it. The best 
paper of each division in this examination is sent to 
headquarters in London. All these papers thus for- 
warded are re-examined by four new examiners of the 
general Union, in order that the three best of each class 
throughout the country may be found and rewarded by 
liberal prizes, generally in books presented by the Union, 
to be selected by the prize winners. The same quarter 
of the year’s lessons is the subject for these three 
examinations. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist among bibli- 
cal instructors of the young upon the wisdom of award- 
ing prizes for Scripture study, the practice in England 
is undoubtedly productive of great results. The work 
especially upon the text of the Word of God has largely 
become critical, and is of a congregational, provincial, 
and national interest, yearly intreasing. The winners 
of local prizes are noticed in local papers, and the names 

of successful competitors in the general examinations 
are published in The Sunday-school Chronicle. 

But Sunday-school instruction among the teachers 
also has reached a high degree of excellence. There are 


several graded classes established for them, The local 
Normal Class meets weekly, under a competent instruc- 
tor, for the study of the principles and methods of teach- 
ing. In some of them, a short time is devoted to an 
analysis and outline of the following Sunday’s lesson. 

Distances, and other reasons, often make it imprac- 
ticable for some teachers to attend the Normal Class; 
and, consequently, a Correspondence Class, lasting 
for four months annually, has been instituted. For this 
period a course of home reading is prescribed by the 
Sunday-school Union on the following subjects: (1) The 
Bible as the Text-Book; (2) The Art of Teaching; (3) 
The Evidences of Christianity; (4) Church History ; (5) 
Sunday-school Organization ; (6) Sacred Geography. A 
set of printed questions supplied by the local union must 
be answered monthly in writing, and sent to the local 
examiner, who returns them with hints, and awards 
certificates for study. With regard to the nature of the 
questions on the Bible, for one year they. were: “ What 
facts in the gospel history are directly referred to in the 
Epistles?” “To what extent is the Old Testament quoted 
in the New, and in particular by Christ himself?” 
‘Name the three great divisions of the Old Testament 
canon, and give a brief account of their formation.” In 
like manner all the other general topics are treated. 

The Teachers’ Training Examinations are treated of 
in full. These examinations: are held in previously 
chosen and enrolled “ provincial centers, and in Lon- 
don,”’.and are open to all teachers of connected schools 
who are not under seventeen years of age. A candidate 
can enter for one, two, or three branches of study. 
Three subjects for each year are given, but not more 
than two commended to be taken up during one year. 
The time and place are fixed, ind two and a half hours 
are allowed for written answers. No helps are per- 
mitted. This year the branches of study are “ Prin- 
ciples and Art of Teaching,” “Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,’ and “Scripture History and Doctrine.” <A 
certificate for each branch of study is given, and a full 
one for the entire course is furnished. The awards are 
offered in the proportion of three prizes for every hun- 
dred candidates examined. The examinations are first 
local; and those papers passed may be sent to the 
general examiner, in London, for further competition 
and reward, and the successful names are duly published. 
“Theism and Related Subjects” may be added: to this 
course of study. 

It will be easily observed from the above brief outline 
that the teacher’s knowledge of the sacred oracles be- 
comes critical and extensive. But the system carries 
them much farther. Teachers’ Training, Greek, and 
Hebrew classes have been established. These were con- 
stituted for the purpose of enabling those desiring a 
knowledge of the original languages to understand 
them. The Hebrew study is divided into an “elemen- 
tary” and “advanced” class, each of which meets 
weekly, and continues from the first of October to the 
end of April. The books respectively required are Da- 
vidson’s Hebrew Grammar and Hebrew Bible. A fee of 
sixty cents for three months is charged. 

The Greek class continues during the same period as 
the Hebrew, but meets on a separate evening of the 
week. For beginners, Morris’s Greek Lessons are used, 
and for advanced students W. Smith’s Initia Graeca and 
the Greek Testament are the text-books. 

Furthermore, the teachers studying Hebrew and Greek 
can pursue a course at home, directed by correspondence 
between the professors and the students, as in the Nor- 
mal associations. In these two languages the methods 
of study are the same as those adopted in colleges, and 
the instruction and examinations are under the care of 
professors of high standing. 

But, in addition to this elassical training, there is a 
Teachers’ College Lecture Training Class, in which 
instruction is given by University lectures on advanced 
biblical learning. The subjects are such as the books of 
the Old Testament, “Christian Evidences,” “Church His- 
tory and Doctrine.” Each professor delivers a course of 
from four to six lectures in succession during the season. 
Arrangements are made for local classes similar to those 
conducted in London. 

On the list of branches of work, the Sunday-school 





Union has “Scholars’ Entertainments,” “ Illustrated 
Lectures,” “ Bands of Hope,” “‘ Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties,” and “ Bible Reading Associations.””’ Thus the 





And surely there ought to be training-schools for teachers 
wherever there are sufficient of them to form. classes, 
As yet, is it not painfully true that there are persons 
called teachers only wasting Sabbath time, and others 
producing slight impressions and exercising trivia] 
influence over their scholars? From these and other 
causes the minds of thousands of the young are being 
secularized, and their hearts hardened. The services of 
the church are thus discounted, the pastorate weakened, 
and the preaching of the gospel given away. 

With regard to English Sunday-school statistics, we 
may furnish a few important details. For the first time 
in the report of the National Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Elementary Acts of England and 
Wales, there is a section dealing with Sunday-schools 
as factors in education. Of Protestant Sunday-school 
scholars there are 3,173,000, between seven and fourteen 
years of age. The total number of children attending 
day schools, between seven and fourteen years of age, is 
8,101,237; but of these, 157,067 are in Catholic schools, 
leaving the number of Protestants, between these ages, 
2,944,170. There are, therefore, 228,830 more children 
in Protestant Sunday-schools, than there are in the pub- 
lic schools of England and Wales. But in Protestant 
Sunday-schools there are 992,000 young persons above 
fourteen years of age. These figures demonstrate the 
fact that in England and Wales, if we can apply a 
numerical test, there is one-third more religious interest 
among parents and their children than there is of an 
educational interest. The assumption is, in these worldly 
times, that old and young are ufiiversally secular as 
against Christianity; but these figures explode the fal- 
lacy in Enzland and Wales. In other words, the Chris- 
tian religion in England and Wales is one-third more 
popular than education. This startling juvenile religious 
result has awakened great enthusiasm among earnest 
Sunday-school workers. 

There are now in connection with the Sunday-school 
Union, 6,241 schools, 147,000 teachers, and 1,450,000 
scholars. The proportion of teachers who are church- 
members is ninety per cent in London, and eighty-three 
per cent throughout the country; and of teachers who 
were formerly scholars, eighty-two per cent are in Lon- 
don, and eighty-eight per cent in the country. During 
the last year, 12,546 of the scholars in the schools con- 
nected with the Union have been brought to decision 
for Christ,—being in proportion of twelve to one thousand 
attending these schools. In London and the country 
schools, the number of those who are communicants is 
76,860,—being fifty-six per thousand of the total number 
of scholars. In modification of the effect likely to be 
produced by these figures, it ought to be stated that zeal 
is directed more to the instruction of the:scholars than 
to the securing them as members to the churches. Gen- 
erally speaking, there appears a vast amount of intelligent 
religious reverence among children and young people in 
England, and much more throughout Wales. 

London, England. 





LEADING MINDS. 


BY THE REV. 8, F. HOTCHKIN, 


Persons who are obliged to act as leaders in the con- 
duct of life are often the objects of envy and jealousy. 


If the envious would undertake the duties of the leader, . 


even in a limited sphere, they would understand why 
the old prophets were ready to speak of the “‘ burden” 
which they bore. It is not an easy task even now to 
prophesy hard things to unwilling ears. Human de- 
pravity still fights against the message. The proclaimer 
of the truth of God may sometimes long, like Jeremiah, 
for the “lodging place” ‘“‘in the wilderness,” or, like 
David, to “ fly away” as “‘a dove.” But Jeremiah and 
David went on with their sacred work; and St. Paul, in 
the midst of difficulty and danger, could say that it 
would be woful for him to withhold his message. If a 
man leaves his burden lying at his side, he is ashamed 
to see it, and feels that he must resume it, or be a 
coward. Then, there is a sense of satisfaction in duty 
performed. When our Lord sought retirement, the 
people thronged him, and he resumed his task. 

The harsh criticism of government leaders in a repub- 
lic is shameful. Some one must hold office; and when 
the people have placed him in position, they should give 
him credit for honesty, if his general intentions are 


London Sunday-school Union, as regards the quality of | good; for it is impossible that he should please each 
the work, is laudably endeavoring to perform in a | mind in every detail. When a public man digs; the 
meritorious manner -the great mission by Providence | obituary is good; but some hard workers would like 


entrusted to it. 





there might be, with much profit, a written annual 
examination of each upper grade among the scholars, 


such an obituary before they are cold, and a few flowers 


In all Sunday-school work, it is quite obvious that |in life might be as acceptable as many on a grave, 


| Criticism is cheap and easy; but a desirable task for the 
| criti in church or state would be the assumption of 
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oe office criticised, that he might show how its duties 
might be better performed. 

Necessary leadership may be found in all the varied 
positions of life. The father of a family for years under- 
goes an amount of care and anxiety of which the chil- 
dren do not dream until they come to mature years. 
When the birds are to be thrust out of the parental nest, 
there is much consideration as to how they may fly. 
The mother also has her special guidance, and, with 
prayers and tears, often consults God as to how she 
shall conduct her charge. In ancient times, the saintly 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine, thus wrestled with 
God for her son; and her prevailing prayer introduced 
a great light into the history of the Church. In modern 
times, the gifted and devout Susanna Wesley so in- 
structed her sons that they have blessed the world by 
advancing the religion of Christ. Washington’s mother 
gave this country a man who had much to do with our 
national grandeur. Napoleon said that the French 
needed the right kind of mothers; and where you see a 
good man, you may almost take it for granted that he 
had a good mother. In the case of a widow, the leader- 
ship in the family of necessity devolves on her; and 
how often has shegiobly met it, taking, as it were, the 
place of father and mother. 

Sometimes a lad is thrust forward into prominence in 
the family by the death of the father. The late Bishop 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, in a sermon on his predecessor, 

Bishop Bowman, stated that when he was a boy, after 
" his father’s death, in returning from the funeral, he at 
once took up the duty and privilege of family prayer. 
Thus the boy was indeed “father of the man.” No 
doubt there have been many such instances. Wherever 
half a dozen boys are collected, one is a leader, as can 
be easily noticed by watching their sports; and how 
important it is that he should lead well. No wonder 
that, in playing horse, the fancied animal does not wish 
to be driven into the ditch, and rebellion arises if the 
headship is abused. | , 

While men are ready to criticise, still they will follow 
good leading, as the history of great men shows. What 
a power had Thucydides over Demosthenes, who, that 
he might perfect his oratory, wrote his history over 
eight times, and read it so often that he almost knew it 
by heart. The case of Shakespeare is a most remark- 
able one. This author has been dead for generations, 
and yet how many volumes have been the result of 
investigation into his works! And societies have borne 
his name, and a periodical now perpetuates the study 
of his writings. Garrick said of him: / 

“Tt is my pride, my joy, my only plan, 
To lose no drop of that immortal man.” 

There is a danger in hero worship, as the Rev. Dr. 
Roswell D. Hitchcock, in “ Eternal Atonement,” suggests 
that men are fascinated by ability and “learning, irre- 
spective of its aims and uses.” 

Sometimes leading minds clash, and this has been 
especially the case where the Church and the state have 
been in conflict, as when Otto the Great introduced a 
law that no Roman pontiff could be selected without the 
consent of the emperor. The case of Cranmer in the 
English Reformation indicates how one mind in troublous 
times may guide a nation. It is by no means the king 
who is always the real ruler. <A wise statesman often 
governs millions through the king, and is “the power 
behind the throne,” and greater than the throne. 
D’ Aubigne, in his “‘ Reformation,” notes the size of men 
who were standing forth as leaders in the world. 
Melancthon was, like Napoleon, small; Luther was of 
mid-size. There has ever been a tendency among men 
to desire close personal information about the leaders of 
the world. Jerome’s “ Illustrious Men” and Plutarch’s 
“Lives” answered such queries in old time, and the 
printing-press now sends out a flood of such literature. 
Hallam, in the first volume of his ‘‘ Middle Ages,” brings 
put well the character of a man who deserves to be 
remembered as one who led others, though many would 
have felt free from that duty in his situation. John 
Zisca was not trained in war. This blind man of Bohe- 
mia was self-taught, and became one of the greatest 


nabas, were but a part of a class, such as St. Paul found 
elsewhere. Nicodemus seems one who began in timidity, 
but in faith rose to boldness; and he has had successors, 
who have thus nobly advanced from weakness to power. 
Indeed, growth “in grace” is the history of every 
Christian. 

There is a commanding influence in some minds which 
compels followers. When Antisthenes, the head of the 
Cynic philosophers, heard Socrates, he shut up his school, 
and said to his scholars: “‘ Go, seek for yourselves a mas- 
ter; I have now found one.” Socrates influenced Plato, 
Plato in turn Aristotle, and Aristotle his pupil, Alexan- 
der the Great; and so the stream of power ran on. The 
disciples of Pythagoras clinched an argument by saying 
“The master said so,” which thought is given in the 
expression, ‘To swear in the words of the master.” 
Emerson, in “ Representative Men,” takes Plato as 
representing the philosophers and Shakespeare as the 
poet, while Napoleon, Goethe, and others, demand his 
attention in other lines of thought. 

Burke was one who forcibly struck the great mind of 
Dr. Johnson. He said that if a man merely met him 
under a shed, in shunning a shower, he would call him 
an extraordinary man; or, if he went intoa stable, the 
hostler would notice his remarkable character. 


village, rather than second at Rome. 
their head men, and even savages have leaders. 


succeed, as Moses found in ancient times. 
on them, but had a hard experience. 


care. 
especially see this affectionate and trustful spirit. 


“ce 


who instruct them. Those who are 
to judge too harshly of those who cannot come up to 
their standard. 

Leaders are to be pitied, rather than envied, and heavy 
loads are laid on those willing to bear them. But ail 
must take leadership in some way. The business man 
often falls in the struggle at mid-life; the religious 
should combine to aid each other in the sacred toils of 
the Church. ‘“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal.6: 2). In this spirit, 
leadership proves a blessing. 


Philadelphia. 





CHRISTIAN KNIGHTHOOD. 
BY HELEN STRONG THOMPSON. 


When man remembers that “ God is the hardest worker 
of all, and that his nobility are those who do the most 
service,” the relative position of things will be greatly 
changed in this world. There will be no menial work, 
and no condescension in noble acts. 

Mighty streams of service are the public and private 
beneficences, but none the less is the neighborly act 
which is done with personal sacrifice; the sick—not of 
our own—tenderly cared. for; the disagreeable task for 
others performed in a loving spirit; unrequited toils; 
manual labors which enrich others if not one’s self; the 
work of devoted souls among the lost and depraved, 
among the plague-smitten and in the rear of armies, 
Blessed examples of all these there are, to win us to 
like service. 

One of the chief things taught in the Middle Ages 
wasservice. George MacDonald gives usa fine illustra- 
tion of this. No man could rise to the honor of knight- 
hood without first learning to serve. . A nobleman’s son 
had to wait on his father, or go into the famiiy of another 
nobleman and wait upon him as a page, standing behind 
his chair at dinner. This was an honor. And what 
was the next highest honor? To be set free from ser- 
vice? Nay; but to serve in the harder service of the 





taptains in Europe. “ He has been called the inventor 
of the modern art of fortification.” 
Tabor, near Pragne, in an impregnable manner. He 
was compared to Hannibal in stratagems. He was never 
defeated, and inspired the Hussites with great affection, 
who called themselves orphans when he died. He was 
affuble and generous to his soldiers, dividing the spoil 
among them. Milton in literature and Kitto in exposi- 
tion were as remarkable in their working to guide others, 
when many in their state would have sought guidance. 
There is a representative character about leaders. The 
Jews at Antioch in Pisidia, who resisted Paul aud Buar- 





He fortified Mount | 


| field, to be a squire to some noble knight,—to tend his 
horse, to clean his armor, to see that every rivet was 
| sound, every buckle true, every strap strong, to ride 
| behind him and carry his spear, and, if more than one 
| attacked him, to rush to his aid. 

This service was the more honorable because it was 
harder, and was the next step to higher honor yet. And 
what was this higher honor? To be a knight. And 
wherein did this knighthood consist? The very word was 
used to signify service. And for what was the knight 
thus waited on by the squire?) That he might be free 
tu do aus he pleased? Nay; but that he might be ser- 





Cesar, according to Plutarch, wished to be first in a 
Villages have 
This 
country has a noble list of worthies to cause emulation 
in the young. Columbus, Washington, Penn, Brainard, 
Elliott, Jonathan Edwards, Bishops Seabury, Chase, and 
Griswold teach how men can work under opposition and 
Balaam 
and Jonah strove to avoid the duty of leadership laid 


One reward of leadership is the love of those under 
Those working among the negroes at the South 
Rev- 
erential children, as well as adults, are a delight to those 
set over ” others 
“in the Lord,” if of strong disposition, should learn not 


vant ofall. By being g squire first, the servant of one, 
he learned to rise to the higher rank,—that of servant of 
all. His horse was tended, his armor observed, his sword 
and spear and shield held to his hand, that he might 
have no trouble looking after himself, but might be free, 
strong, unwearied, to shoot like an arrow to the rescue 
of any and every one who needed his ready aid. 

Ah! there was a grand heart of Christianity in that 
old chivalry, notwithstanding its abuses, winning us yet 
to cheerfully sit at the foot of the board, or stand behind, 
honored in waiting upon his guests, until He says, “ Come 
up higher.” 

Pipestone, Minn. 





THE SKEPTICAL SCHOLAR. 


BY HELEN JAY. 


Almost every class has its skeptical scholar,—the boy 
or girl (generally the former) who questions the teach- 
ing, the lesson, and the Bible itself. 4 

Many teachers have felt that the best interest of theiz 
class demanded the removal of the young skeptic; and 
in some cases the superintendent has granted the request, 
with the result that the school has lost one member, and 
the teacher a great opportunity for service. 

Is there any way to treat a skeptical scholar success- 
fully ? 

I answer, Yes; provided there be a proper diagnosis 
of the complaint. There are three forms of the disease, 
First, in some boys it is simply an affectation. They 
think it an evidence of superior mental attainments, ta 
question long-established modes of religious thought. 
They are at the age when they glory in being seen going 
to the theater, and dodge around the back streets ta 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school. They wish to be 
considered “‘ bad” and “ hard.” 

The second class are naturally of an argumentative 
mental make-up. Their mothers will tell you that from 
the time they were little children, their lips voiced 4 
continual “ But suppose—”’ They are the politicians 
of the class, and come into the school heated with argu- 















ment which threatens to break out on the slightest provo- 
cation. If the class is Republican by a large majority, 
that boy is a Democrat, or vice versa. 

The third and last class are those whom the truth is 
making uncomfortable. They are in that condition of 
awakened thought where their only safety lies in denial. 
They are particularly anxious to state their objections to 


joining the church, and are challenging the teacher to 


argument, hoping to find some weak places in the citadel 
of faith. " 

After classifying your particular skeptic, apply the 
treatment as follows. Make a general rule that there 
shall be no argument in the class. Tell the boys frankly 
that you are not there to do spiritual dissection, but to 
lead them to the great Physician. Never tell them what 
they must not believe. Refuting infidel doctrines is 
simply putting ammunition in their hands. Charles 
Lamb said that “next to making a child an infidel, is 
letting him know that there are infidels at all.” 

The skeptic belonging to the first class is apt to be 
among improper associates, and his reading is not what 
itshould be. He wants you to reprove him, and obtrudes . 
his little sins for your horrified consideration. Be per- 
fect!y blind and dumb. Refuse to be shocked. Never 
say a word against his favorite indulgences, Make it the 
aim of your teaching to prove to him that you have 
studied deeply the subjects of which he has a mere 
smattering. Ask him if he has read what such and such 
an author has to say upon practical subjects. Pique 
him into reading books you could never lecture or entreat 
him to look at. Why does he admire Ingersoll? Because, 
as he will tell you, “he isso smart.” In every lesson, 
call attention to some great man whose life has been dis- 
tinctly Christian, Prove that it requires greater brain 
power to perceive and receive truth than to deny and 
reject.it. Find out what he does believe, and build up 
from that. He may say to you, as a boy once said to 
me, “I have no use for the New Testament, but I believe 
in the Old.” 

“ Well, John,” I replied, “if that is the case, I shall 
always give you your references in the Old Testament.” 

I did, but the boy at his side had the corresponding 
truth in the New. One day the young skeptic said, 
“Why, they are alike in many things!” and, again, he 
was surprised to find that Ingersoll’s new morality was 
as old as the moral Jaw. From that moment he lost 


faith in an authority who was only an imitator, after all. 
Every line of truth leads to Christ. Never be afraid to 
take up any thread, however slight, that binds a svul 
to faith. 
If possible, see your skeptic of the second class alone, 
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Say to him that of course he has seen enough of the 
world to know the power of influence; that there are 
boys in the class who have not his educational advan- 
tages,—and ask him, as a personal favor to yourself, to 
be careful not to express views which might confuse and 
lead them astray. ‘Tell him frankly, “I cannot do this 
inyself; you must help me. I look to you to keep the 
lesson-hour free from discussion.” He will; and, by 
binding him by this promise, you have done him an 
invaluable service. Boys of this type are often con- 
firmed in infidelity by the sound of their own voices, 
They must talk. Divert the stream of eloquence into 
harmless channels. Establish a debating society in the 
class, and appoint one evening in every month when 
written discussions on political and general subjects may 
be read. Let the boys take part in the debate, and assign 
victory by ballot. By writing his views, the boy begins 
to recognize the difficulty of exact statement. His fail- 
ures, and the criticism of his friends, prick his self-con- 
ceit, and by degrees his respect for the opinions of others 
increases, and hé becomes more teachable. All he needs 
is this safety-valve, and in nine cases out of ten he will 
‘make an aggressive Paul,—able to give a reason for the 
faith which is in him. 

The boy in the third class requires different treatment. 
When he says, “I do not believe in Christian people, in 
public prayer, in joining the church,” he simply means, 
“T do not want to believe; for, if I do, my refuge of 
excuses is gone, and I cannot resist any longer.” Never 
urge him to join the church as the ultimatum of reli- 
gious experience, but teach and preach Christ to that 
boy as you have never done before. He is in the net, 
struggling to get free. Never let go of him until you 
have brought him to Jesus’ feet. When he reaches that 
place, the other questions will take care of themselves. 
When his fingers are on the nail-prints and pierced side, 
his lips will be open to say, “ My Lord and my God.” 

e': Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LOVE IS LIGHT. 


BY E. G. CHEVERTON. 
“ At eventide it shall be light.” 


My little girl, so brave by day, 
Grows timid as the shadows fall 
I cannot charm her fears away ; 
My reasons have no force at all. 
She pleads, with all her childish might, 
That she may have a light. 


I calm her fears, and stroke her hair; 
I tell her of the angels near,— 
Of God, whose love is everywhere, 
And Christ, to whom each child is dear. 
She hears, but only clasps me tight, 
And begs me for a light. 


But when I say it cannot be, 
And strive to make her understand 
Just-why, she makes another plea,— 
That I will stay and hold her hand. 
She whispers, as we kiss good-night, 
“That’s better than a light.’ 


And thus, content, she falls asleep. 
My clasp grows closer on her hand; 
Musing: God doth his wisdom keep 
In childish lips. I understand, 
That, in that other, darker night, 
’Tis love that makes it light. 


I, too, have shrunk in childish dread 

From that dumb darkness that doth creep 
And thicken round the dying-bed, 

And, fearful, felt I could not sleep 
Without alight. I understand, 
Tis light to hold Love’s haud. 


- Chicago, It, 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ON THE ISLAND. 


BY EMMA C, DOWD. 








In the middle of the stream that ran by the house 
where Ned and Maggy lived, was an island. A very 
little island it was,—only a few feet across it; but a big 
tree and a little tree grew there, and there were rocks 
and bushes and grass, and sometimes a few wild flowers. 
It looked beautiful to Ned, as he sat on the bank and 
wished he were over there. 


was not very deep. 


“Tt isn’t half as high as I am,” Ned would urge, by 
way of argument; “it wouldn’t more’n come up to my 


waist. I wish I could go!” 


He used to tease his mother 
to allow him to wade across, for the water at that point 


But the wise mother would permit no such proceeding, 
and so Ned continued to look longingly across the water, 
and to think that when he was a man he would explore 
the wonderful depths of that forbidden island. 

Ned was a daring boy, and he often led his little 
sister into trouble, and even danger, without really 
meaning any harm. Maggy looked up to Ned as a most 
superior being, and placed implicit confidence in what- 
| ever he said, going where he went, and doing just what 
he told her to do. 

One day company was expected, and thé mother was 
unusually busy in the kitchen. Ned and Maggy, being 
left to themselves, played until they were tired, and then 
sat down on the bank to rest. Ned gazed over at the 
island; it looked so green and pretty in the bright sun- 
shine. There was a clump of yellow flowers growing on 
the farther side, and Ned was fired with a sudden im- 
pulse to go and get them. 

“ How pretty they would look in the tall vase on the 
parlor table!” he said to himself. ‘‘ Mother would be 
so pleased to have some flowers, for she said only this 
morning she wished the sweet peas were in blossom. 
If she knew they were there, I most believe she’d let 
me go,” he argued. “ But I can’t go ‘and ask her, be- 
cause she is so busy; she said she couldn’t be hindered 
with anything. Any way, she hasn’t said to-day I mustn’t 
go; and she won’t care if I don’t get drowned; and, of 
course, I sha’n’t.” 

Thus the boy talked to himself, trying to think that 
he should be doing his mother a favor in getting the 
flowers, while away down in his little heart he knew 
that to go, after it had been expressly forbidden, would 
be a very naughty thing indeed. But he kept his eyes 
on the flowers, and they seemed to nod and beckon to 
him, till he suddenly made up his mind that he would 
leave Maggy on the bank, and run over and back again, 
“almost before you know it,” he told his sister. 

But Maggy didn’t want to be left alone; she wanted 
to go where Ned went. 

“Well,” said Ned; “‘come on, then!” 

And, rolling up his trousers, and taking the little girl 
on his back, bidding her hold on very tight, he stepped 
boldly into the stream. 

The water was somewhat deeper than he had sup- 
posed, and the stones were very slippery. But there 
was not much current, and he had almost gained the 
island, when he made a misstep, and Maggy came 
near losing her hold. This frightened her, and she 
began to cry. Ned soothed her as well as he was able, 
and finally landed her, wet and sobbing, on the shore of 
the island. 

The day was warm, but Ned’s clothes were dripping, 
and he shivered as the breeze.struck him. The flowers 
were not so pretty as they had looked to be,— Not 
worth picking,” Ned grumbled. The bushes were 
prickly, and a little green snake wriggled out from 
under a rock. The sun clouded in, and the air seemed 
to grow chillier every moment. Maggie refused to be 
comforted. Everything seemed very disagreeable, and 
Ned wondered how they could get home again.’ Daring 
as he was, he realized too keenly the danger of a second 
trip across the river on those treacherous stones. What 
should he do? Before he had come to any conclusion, 
Maggy caught sight of her mother in their littie garden, 
| and she set up a piteous wail; then she screamed, and 
| Ned, in spite of himself, added his voice to hers. Mother 
| would know what to do. . 

At first the mother did not seem to hear. Then she 
ran down the bank, and stood there as if dazed. 

“Stay where you are! Don’t stir one step!” they 
heard her shout. 

Then she ran swiftly away, and they saw her speeding 
down the road. 

Ned knew where she was going. She was going for 
some of the men at Deacon Green’s, a quarter of a mile 
away. Deacon Green had a boat, and Ned felt sure that 
he should presently see one of the Green farm-boys row- 
ing up the river towards them. 

Maggy was comforted by no such hope. As long as 
her mother was in sight, she had hope of a speedy 
deliverance; but when she vanished, despair took pos- 
| session of the little girl’s heart. 

“We shall have to stay here f’rever ’n’ ever,” she 
moaned. ‘And we can’t see the comp’ny at all; and 
there was going to be raspberry tarts. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear!” 

Ned wasn’t sure that he wanted to see the company, 
and even raspberry tarts seemed to hold no joy for him 
in the future. -Perhaps his mother would be so angry 
with him because of his disobedience that she would 
keep him on bread and water for a week. He had once 
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diet for three days. While he was thus thinking, a boat 
rounded a turn in the stream a short distance below 
them, and he recognized the features of Deacon Green 
himself. 

It was not long before the two children were in their 
mother’s arms, being cried over in a way that they 
scarcely understood. 

“A risky piece of business!” said the Deacon, when 
he learned how Ned and Maggy had forded the stream, 
“ You’re a stout, sure-footed youngster, if you are a little 
rascal not to mind your mother. But I reckon you 
won’t give her such a scare again. Why, not one boy 
in a hundred but would have lost his balance before he 
was half-way across. Don’t you try that trick over! 
Mind, now!” and the Deacon rowed away down the river, 
Ned dreaded to be left alone with his mother, fearing 
a punishment, though he could not but feel that he 
deserved it. He did not remember ever to have deliber. 
ately disobeyed before, and now he wondered what 
would be done with him. He was somewhat surprised 
when no reproof came. His mother was as kind and 
gentle as ever; but Ned did not care to meet her eyes, 
and he whisked himself out of her sight as soon as 
he could. ¢ 

The visitors were there to tea, as expected, and there 
were plenty of raspberry tarts. Ned was extremely fond 
of these toothsome little pies,—a preference well known 
in the family ; nevertheless he felt some surprise when 
his mother offered him a second tart, for he had thought 
she might refuse him any. He needed no urging to 
take the dainty, but he ate it with his eyes fixed on his 
plate, and with less enjoyment than usual. 

* At bedtime she’ll have it out with me,” Ned said to 
himself; but he was again mistaken. There were two 
kisses instead of one, perhaps a little tighter clasp of the 
arms than usual,—at least, Ned thought so; but that 
was all, and the boy fell asleep half wishing he had said 
he was sorry for his disobedience. 

The next morning, Ned and Maggy saw a lady coming 
up the path towards their front door. 

“T don’t know who she is,” said Ned; 
has something to sell. I hope it is books.” 

Pedlars and canvassers seldom found their way to the 
cottage, which was off the main road; and when they 
did come, it was always a delight to the children to be 
allowed to look at their goods. This time it really was 
a book agent, as Ned had hoped, and the boy was soon 
turning over the leaves of a volume of travel. It was 
full of pictures, and written in the bright, entertaining 
style to capture the fancy of a boy like Ned. Oh, if he 
could have it for his own! But the price was high,— 
would his mother buy it for him? Ned looked eagerly, 
pleadingly towards her. She, too, was interested in a 
‘book,—a beautiful volume of illustrated poems. 

“Tt is just what I have long wanted,” Ned heard her 
say to the agent, while his heart sank. 

“She’s going to buy one for herself,” he thought, 
“instead of for me!” 

His mother met his wistful, disappointed gaze, 

“So this is what you want!” she said, laying down 
the book of poems, and taking the other book from 
Ned’s hand. 

“Oh! can I have it, mamma?” he cried, the sparkle 
returning to his eyes. 

“Yes, I think I will subscribe for this,” she said, after 
an examination of its contents. 

Ned’s face beamed with pleasure, but the look of hap- 
piness faded as his mother said: 

“No, I cannot afford to take both.” 

“Then—then buy the one you want, mamma,” Ned 
feltered. 

“No, dear,” said his mother, smiling; “I can wait 
for mine awhile longer.” 

Ned watched his mother sign her name in the agent’s 
order-book, he heard the lady promise to deliver one 
like the sample in about ten days, and he saw her go 
down the path and open the gate. Then he turned his 
face in-doors; it was a very sober face for one belonging 
to a little boy whose mother had just ordered for him so 
delightful a book. 

“ Mamma,” he said, “‘ why did you buy me that book, 
instead of getting one for yourself? ” 

“T did it to please yon, Ned. Don’t you suppose I 
would rather please you than my-elf? ” 

“Omamma!” Ned burst out, “ you love me too much. 
I’m a naughty boy! I didn’t try to please you; I went 
over on the island, where you told me not to go\—and— 
and—” the rest was lost in sobs on his mother’s shoulder, 
“ But I do love you, mamma,” Ned said at last, “and I 
will never disobey you again.” 

Love had taught Ned a lesson which he never forgot. 


“T think she 








read of a little boy who had Leen subjected to such a 
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1. July 7. —Samuel Called of God 1Sam., 3: 1-14 
» July 14.—The Sorrowful Death of Eli 1Sam., 4: 1-18 
3, July 21.—Samuel the Reformer .......... eos seeeeeee Sam, 7: 1-12 
4. July 28.—Israel Asking fora King. 1Sam., 8 : 4-20 
5, August 4.—Saul Chosen of the Lord 1 Sam, 9: 15-27 
6. August 11. —Samuel’s Farewell Address... . ..1 Sam. 12; 1-15 
7, August 18. —Saul Rejected by the LOrd............cceceeeeeees “1 Sam. 15; 10-.3 
e, August 25.—The Anointing of David 1 Sam. 16 : 1-13 
‘i September 1. —David and Goliath................00 1Sam, 17 : 32-51 
10. September 8.— David and JOnathan............ccccccessecerenersenes 1Sam, 20: 1-13 
11, September 15. —David Sparing Saul, .........cccccessessesecesseee 1Sam, 24: 4-17 
12. September 22. —Death of Saul and His Sons.................... 18am 31: 1-13 


13, September 29.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Sam, 
35-38; or, Missionary Lesson, Psa. 67 : 1-7. 
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LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 28, 1889. 
Tite: ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING. 


LESSON 


(1Sam. 8: 4-20. Memory verses, 4-7.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


4 Then all the elders of Is’ra-el 
gathered themselves together, 
and came to Si&m/’u-el unto 
Raé’mah, 

5 And said unto him, Behold, 
thou art oid, and thy sons walk 
not in thy ways: now make us 
a king to judge us like all the 
nations. 

6 But the thing displeased 
Sim/’u-el, when they said, Give 
us a king to judgeus. And Sa&m/’- 
u-el prayed unto the Lorp. 

7 And the LorD said unto Sim’- 
u-el, Hearken unto the voice of 
the people in all that they say 
unto thee: for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not 
reign over them. 

8 According to all the works 
which they have done since the 
day that I brought them up out 
ot E’gypt even unto this day, 
wherewith they have forsaken 
me, and sérved other gods, so do 
they also unto thee. 

9 Now therefore hearken unto 
their voice: howbeit yet protest 
solemnly unto them, and shew 
them the manner of the king 
that shall reign over them. 

10 ¢ And Sam/u-el told all the 
words of the LorD unto the peo- 
ple that asked of him a king. 

11 And he said, This will be 
the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your 
sons, and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his 
horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. 

12 And he will appoint him 
taptains over thousands, and 
eaptains over fifties; and will set 
them to ear his ground, and to 
reap his harvest, and to make 
his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his chariots. 

13 And he will take your dauvgh- 
ters to be confectionaries, and to 
be cooks, and to be bakers. 

14 And he will take your fields, 
and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards, even the best of them, 
and give them to his servants. 

15 And he will take the tenth | 
of your seed, and of your vine- 
yards, and give to his officers, 
and to his servants, 

16 And he will take your men- 
servants, and your maidservants, 
and your goodliest young men, 
and your asses, and put ikem to 
his work. 

17 He will take the tenth of 
your sheep: and ye shall be hie 
servants. 

18 And ye shall cry out in that 
Jay because of your king which | 
ye shall have chosen you; and |} 

the Lorp will not hear you in | 
shat day. 

19 § Nevertheless the people 








‘efused to obey the voice of Sim’- 
but we | 


1-el; and they said, Nay; 
will have a king over us; 


20 That we also may be like all | 
and that our king | 
may judge us, and go out before | 


the nations; 


us, and fight our battle, 





TEXT. 


REVISED VERSION. 


4 Then all the elders of Israel 
gathered themselves together, 
and came to Samuel unto 

5 Ramah: and they. said unto 
him, Behold, thou art old, and 
thy sons walk not in thy ways: 
now make us a king to judge 

6 us like all the nations. But 
the thing displeased Samuel, 
when they said, Give us a 
king to judgeus. And Samuel 

7 prayed unto the Lorp. And 
the Lorp said unto Samuel, 
Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say 
unto thee: for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me, that I should not 

8 be kingoverthem. According 

to all the works which they 

have done since the day that I 

brought them up out of Egypt 

even unto this day, in that 
they have forsaken me, and 
served other gods, so do they 
also unto thee. Now there- 
fore hearken unto their voice: 
howbeit thou shalt protest 
solemnly unto them, and shalt 
shew them the manne of the 
king that shall reign overthem. 

10 And Samuel told all the words 

of the LorD unto the people 

11 that asked of himaking. And 

he said, This will be the man- 

ner of the king that shall 
reign over you: he will take 
your sons, and appoint them 
unto him, !for his chariots, 
and to be his horsemen; and 
they shall run before his 
chariots: and he will appoint 
them unto him for captains 
of thousands, and captains of 
fifties; and he will set some to 
plow his ground, and to reap 
his harvest, and to make his 
instruments of war, and the 
instruments of his chariots. 
13 And he will take your daugh- 
ters to be *confectionaries, 
and to be cooks, and to be 

14 bakers. And he will take your 

fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them 

15 to his servants. And he will 

take the tenth of your seed, 
and of your vineyards, and 
give to his ° officers, and to his 

16 servants, And he will take 

your menservants, and your 
maidservants, and your goodli- 
est 4young men, and your 
asses, and put them to his 

17 work. He will take the tenth 

of your flocks: and ye shall 

18 be his servants. And ye shall 

ery out in that day because of 

your king which ye shall have 
chosen you; and the Lorp 
will not answer you in that 
day. But the people refused 
to,hearken unto the voice of 

Samuel; and they said, Nay; 

but we will have a king over 

us; that we also may be like 
all the nations; and that our 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Obedience and Disobedience. 


Go.pen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: Behold, to obey és bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.—1 Sam. 
15 : 22. 


Lesson Topic: Warnings Against Disobedience. 

1. Israel’s Choice, vs. 4, 6, 19, 20. 

2. Jehovah’s Protest, vs. 6-9. 

3. Samuel’s Warning, vs. 10-18. 

GoLDEN TExT: Nevertheless the people refused to obey the 
voice of Samuel; and they said, Nay; but we will have a king 
over us.—1 Sam. 8 : 19. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Darity Home REaApDINGs: 


M.—1 Sam. 8 : 4-20. Warnings against disobedience. 
T.—Deut. 17 : 14-20. The law for Israel's king. - 
W.—Deut. 32 : 15-43. Rebellion punished. 

T.—Psa. 75 : 1-32. Israel’s disobedience rehearsed. 
F.—Psa. 81:1-16, Israel’s disobedience rehearsed. 
$.—Psa, 2:1-12. Fate of the disobedient. 

$.—Acts 13 : 14-43. Israel’s history rehearsed. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ISRAEL’S CHOICE. 
|. A National Assembly : 
All the elders of Israel gathered themselves together (4). 


Go, and gather the elders of Israel together (Exod. 3 : 16). 

The congregation was assembled at the door of the tent (Lev. 8 : 4). 
Take the rod, and assemble the congregation (Num. 20: 8). 

Joshua gathered all the tribes of Israel to Shechem (Josh. 24:1). 


ll. An importunate Demand: 
Make us a king to judge us like all the nations (5). 


I will set a king over me, like as all the we os 17 : 14). 
Nay: but we will have a king over us (1 Sam. 19). 

Where now is thy king, that he may save chee? (Hos. 18 : 10.) 
Afterward they asked for a king (Acts 13: 21). 


itl. A Persistent Refusal : 
The people refused to hearken unto the voice of Samuel (19). 


They and our fathers . . . refused to obey (Neh. 9 : 16, 17). 
They... refused to walk in his law (Psa. 78 : 10). 

My people hearkened not to my voice - 81: ty). 

1 rag: called, and ye refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 


1. ‘* The elders of Israel gathered, ... and came to Samuel.” (1) 
The nation ; (2) The elders ; (3) The prophet.—(1) Israel’s repre- 

sentatives; (2) God's representative. —W) Israel’s errand; (2) 

God's answer. 

‘Now make us a king to judge us like all the nations.”’ (1) The 

king demanded ; (2) The = desired.—(1) The desired 

king; (2) The model = ee 

3. “The people refused earken.” (1) The people’s demand ; 

2) The Lord’s counsel; (3) The people’s refusal, 
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~ 


If. 


1. Jehovah Rejected : 
They have rejected me, that I should not be king (7). 
be yl ements are not against us, but against the ieee (Exod. 
He that rejecteth you rejecteth me (Luke 10 : 16), 
He Bm — the power, withstandeth the ordinance of God 
(Rom. 
He that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God (1 Thess. 4: 8). 


ll. Acquiescence Granted : 
Now therefore hearken unto their voice (9). 


Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of their own way hegune 1:31). 
Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone (Hos. 4 : 17) 

Let them alone: they are blind guides (Matt. 15: 14). 

God gave them up in the lusts of their hearts (Rom. Xs 2). 


ill. Protest Uttered : 
Protest solemnly unto them, and . 


The thing displeased Samuel (1 Seen, Sis 6). 

The Lord your God was your king (1 Sam. 12: 12), 

Your wickedness is great, which ye have done (1 Sam. 12: 17). 
I ra: given thee a king in mine anger (Hos. 13 : 11). 

1. ‘The thing displeased Samuel. . . . And Samuel prayed.” 
Samuel’s displeasure: (1) Its cause; (2) Its course ; (3) Its con- 
sequences. 

z ‘hey have not rejected thee, but the (1) 
God represented in his servants ; (2) G in his servants ; 
(1) Man’s rebel- 


JEHOVAH’S PROTEST, 


. shew them (9). 


y have rejected me.” 

rejecte 
(3) God accepted in his servants. 

8. ‘‘Now therefore hearken unto their voice.’ 
lious voice ; (2) God's permissive decree. 


III. SAMUEL’S WARNING, 


1. They Shall be Subjugated : 

He will take your sons... 
(11, 13). 
And they shall run before his chariots (1 Sam. 8 : 11). 
When Saul saw.any mighty man... he took him (1 Sam. 14: 52). 
And David sent messengers, and took her (2 Sam. 11 : 4). 
Set ye Uriah in the forefront of the hottest battle (2 Sam. 11: 15). 
ll. They Shall be Despoiled : 

He will take your fields, and your vineyards (14). 
So shall no inheritance .. . remove from tribe to tribe (Num. 36 : 
eine shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and goid ut 


. He wili take your daughters 


: 17). 

I will give thee the vineyard of Nahoth (1 Kings 21 : 
The prince shall not take of the people’s eheltense' titzek, 46 : 18). 
i. They Shali be in Despair : 

Ye shall cry ; ... and the Lord will not answer.(18). 
| Then shall they eall upon me, but I will not answ ’ A 1: 28). 
When ye make many prayers, | will not hear (Isa. 1 : 15). 
Call ye upon him while he is near (Isa. 55 : 6). 
Ye ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss (Jas. 4 : 3). 


1. ‘Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people. (1) 
The Lord’s words; (2) The Lord’s messenger; (3) The Lord’s 
upils. 
Efe will take.” (1) The merciless ru'er ; (2) The sweeping 
" spoliation ; ; (8) The impoverished people. 
‘Ye shall ery: . the Lord will not answer.”’ (1) Dire dis- 
” tress; (2) Importui iate cries; (3) Unanswered prayers. 


to 





before us, and fight our battles. 


1Or, over his chartots, and over his horses 2Or, perfumers See Ex. xxx. 


2%. 8Or,eunuchs +The Sept. has, 

Suge estic ns of the Amercan C 
“shew? 
“ coufectionaries ’ in verse 1’, om 
note 4, Substi.ute’ Jebovah” "for * 
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‘om:nitie*: Su’ stitute ‘‘show” for 


verfumers” for 
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‘the Lua” throughout, 


king may judge us, and go out | 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The result of the victory at Eben-ezer was continued 
prosperity during the days that ‘Samuel ruled Israel. The 
captured territory was restored, and for some years (see 
below) Samuel was the judge, as well as the prophet, of the 
nation. When he became old, his sons were associated with 
him, but proved unworthy (vs. 1-3). This occasioned the 
request with which the lesson begins. 

The place was Ramah, the birthplace (comp. 1 Sam. 1 
1,19) and home of Samuel. But to determine its position 
has proved one of the most perplexing problems of biblical 
topography. It was in “the hill country of Ephraim,” south 
of Gibeah, probably not far from Mizpah. At least nine 
localities have been named for it. The common tradition of 
the East points to Neby Samwil, but Dr. Robinson and later 
explorers identify this with Mizpah. Tristrain and Conder 
identify Ramah with Er Ram, about five miles east of Gibeon, 
on the summit of a round hill, 

The time was shortly before B. ©. 1095. It should, how- 
ever, be noted that many prefer to make all the dates from 
the choice of Saul onward four years earlier. According te 
the chronology suggested in previous Lesson Surroundings, the’ 
interval of prosperity from the victory at Eben-ezer to the 
present lesson was about thirteen years. According to Usher, 
the period is extended over about twenty-five years, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The promise was made to Abraham (Gen. 17 : 6, 16) and 
repeated to Jacob (35: 11). that there should be kings 
among their descendants. The prophecy of Balaam looks 
forward to the kingdom in Israel and its future exaltation 
(Num. 24:7). With allusion to the patriarchal blessings, 
Moses calls attention to the fact that kings had already arisen 
in the line of Esau before there were any in Israel (Gen.,: 
36:31). Provision was made in the law of Moses for the 
appointment of a king when the people should desire it 
(Deut. 17 : 14, ete.); and, in forecasting the future of.the 
nation, the existence of kings among them is presupposed 
(Deut. 28 : 36). And the kingly government was typical of 
the sway of the coming Messiah, who is depicted by psalm- 
ists and prophets as the ideal king. 

Nevertheless, the government actually instituted in Israel 
by Moses was not a regal, but a theocratic, government, God 
was the real, though invisible, ruler of the nation, in whom 
alone the supreme authority was vested. The laws were 
given by him, and the officers charged with their adminis- 
tration were responsible to him. No visible head was or- 
dained by the national constitution. Moses was their legislator 
and leader in the wilderness. Joshua was appointed to suc- 
ceed him as the leader in the conquest, and, in conjunction 
with the high-priest, to superintend the division of the land 
among the tribes. But when this was accomplished, his task 
was finished. He no longer retained the reins of govern- 
ment, but retired to private life. And he had no successor. 
A government with no visible head seems to be an anomaly 
among men. And yet had Israel been faithful to their divine 
king, no better government could have been desired. Their 
domestic welfare and tranquillity would have been amply 
secured, and they would have been invincible by foreign foes. 
It was the decay of their allegiance to their common Lord 
which led to weakness and dissension among the tribes, and 
made them the prey of hostile invaders. The erection of the 
kingdom was falling below the high ideal of Moses. But in 
the actual state of the people that ideal had become imprac- 
ticable, and the kingdom was, as had long before been fore- 
seen, a practical necessity. Hence, after a vain attempt to 
bring the people to a recognition of the exalted character of 
their existing constitution, Samuel by divine direction yields 
to the popular desire, and establishes the kingdom. 

Verse 4.—Then all the elders of Israel gathered themselves 
together: These were the men of influence and authority, the 
recognized representatives of the people, in whose hands the 
general conduct of public affairs was vested.—And came to 
Samuel unto Ramah: Where he resided, having left Shiloh 
at the time of the great catastrophe to the sanctuary and the 
nation, Samuel, as the prophet of the Lord and extraordi- 
nary judge, was both God’s representative and the chief 
guardian of the national welfare. They accordingly came 
to him to lay before him the general wish of the people. 

Verse 5.—They are particular in stating the case to make 
it plain that there was no dissatisfaction with Samuel him- 
self, or his administration of affairs——And they said unto him, 
Behold, thou art old: In the natural course of things, they 
could not have the benefit of his rule much longer. They 
plead the importance of making some provision for the head- 
ship of the people before he should be taken from them.— 
And thy sons walk not in thy ways: Samuel had associated 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CHRIST THE KING, 
Foretold (Num. 24:17; Psa. 2 : 6). 
Giorious (1 Cor, 2:8; Jas. 2:1). 
| Supreme (1 Sor. 15:25; Rev, 1:5; 19: 16), 
| On David's tiirone (Isa 9:7; Acts 2: 30). 
| On God's throne (Rev. 3 : 21). 
Ilas a righteous kingdom (Psa. 45:6; Heb. 1:8, 9). 
Hus a universal kinzdom (Psa. 2:8; Phil. 2:9-!1). 
Has an everlasting kingdom (Dan. 2 : 44; Rev. 11; 15). 


Saints are bis subjec.s (Col. 1:18; Rev. 16:38) 





them with himself in the judicial administration, but they 
| proved themselves unfit for their position. They “ took 

bribes, and perverted judgment” (v. 3); the language is with 
| direct allusion to the prohibition in Deuteronomy 16: 19, 
| the expressions used being identical in Hebrew.—Now make 
| ua a king to iudge us like all the nations: The terms in which 
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their request is couched contain an implied reference to the 
language of the law (Deut. 17:14). In their desire to imi- 
tate the nations around them, they overlook the separateness 
of Israel, and bring themselves down to the same plane with 
other nations, when their great distinction was that they 
were to be in an eminent sense unlike others, and exalted 
above them (Num. 23:9; Deut. 33: 29). In ancient and 
particularly Oriental states there was not the same separation 
of legislative, executive, and judicial functions that prevails 
in modern constitutional governments. The term “ judge,” 
as denoting one of the principal functions of the sovereign, 
is here, as elsewhere, used to represent them all. 

Verse 6.— But the thing displeased Samuel: The like sugges- 
tion had been made to Gideon, whom the people proposed to 
make king, declaring their purpose to have royalty heredi- 
tary in his family (Judg. 8: 22). But he repelled it, saying, 
* Jehovah shall rule over you.” It was this same antagonism 
between the idea of a divine and a human ruler which was 
in Samuel’s thoughts (1 Sam. 10:19; 12:12), and which 
made the proposal of the people so distasteful to him, There 
was, of course, no necessary antagonism in the case. The 
Lord was no less their ruler for their having a king than for 
their having a judge, provided their king was divinely ap- 
pointed and ruled them in subserviency to the divine will. 
But it was the disposition and state of mind with which the 
people urged their request, that created the antagonism. 
Distrust of God was at the bottom of their desire for a king. 
They attributed the evils that they suffered to their existing 
form of government, instead of to their own delinquencies. 
And so, instead of reforming the latter, they were only con- 
cerned to change the former.— When they said, Give us a king 
to judge us: This is added to show that offense was not taken 
on purely personal grounds. It was not what they said of 
himself or of his sons; the ground of his objection lay in the 
request itself, and the secret unacknowledged motive which 
led to it—And Samuel prayed unto Jehovah: He laid the case 
before the Lord, who alone could bring the people to a better 
mind, or could give him the wisdom necessary to guide to a 
right decision and right action in this perplexing emergency. 

Verse 7.—Hearken wnto the voice of the people in all that they 
say unto thee: Though the people were influenced by a wrong 
motive, and though their request was in itself a lowering of 
the ideal government established among them by the Mosaic 
constitution, nevertheless, in the existing state of the people, 
it was, on the whole, the best, and it was accordant with God’s 
providential purpose, that the kingdom should now be estab- 
lished. Accordingly, Samuel was directed to consent to the 
people’s desire in this matter.—For they have not rejected thee: 
Of course, the appointment of a king involved taking the 
administration of affairs out of the hand of Samuel, though 
he still continued to be judge all the days of his life (1 Sam. 
7:15). But that was not the most serious aspect of the case. 
—But they have rejected me, that‘I should not be king over them : 
The spirit with which their request was urged, that which 
was really most influential in their minds, was a want of 
confidence in God. While the request was granted, their 
spirit in making it deserved to be rebuked. In point of fact, 
the kingdom, as administered by David and Solomon, was a 
great blessing, and is always so represented in the Scriptures, 
and is made to picture forth the ultimate glory and blessed- 
ness awaiting the people of God. But first the people were 
to be taught by the reign of Saul that a king might be 
valiant and successful and the idol of the people, and yet for 
feit the favor and blessing of God. ’ 

Verse 8.—Since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt: 
That is, from the beginning of their national existence. 
This great initial benefit of rescuing them from the bondage 
and oppression of Egypt, attended, as it was, by mighty dis- 
plays of God’s delivering power, is often referred to as a 
ground of obligation on the part of the people toward the 
Lord (Exod. 20:1; Psa. 81: 6).—Even unto this day: The 
whole course of their history was marked with evidences of 
ingratitude and unfaithfulness, from the murmurings and 
acts of disobedience in the desert to the idolatries and apos- 
tasies since their settlement in Canaan.—Jn that they have for- 
saken me, and served other gods: The invariable representation 
of Scripture is that idolatry and the worship of other gods 
was not the primitive religion of Israel, from which they 
were gradually lifted to a purer faith, but was the result of 
declension and departure from the true God.—So do they also 
unto thee: It cannot be expected that those who are unfaith- 
ful in their duties to God will pay a strict regard to their 
duties to their fellowmen. Employers who require those 
who are under their control to violate the Sabbath, or to dis- 
regard truth and honesty, need not be surprised if they are 
thus taught to be unfaithful and dishonest toward themselves. 

Verse 9.—Howbeit thou shalt protest solemnly unto them: 





While granting their petition, he should yet clearly set be- 
fore them the hazard which they incurred in exchanging the 


unfettered commonwealth, under which they had hitherto | 


lived, for the arbitrary rule of a king.—And shalt shew them 
the manner of the king: They would be liable to exactions to 
which they were altogether unaccustomed, and to tyrannical 
measures of which they had had no experience. But, apart 
from possibilities which might or might not be realized, 
there was a certain amount of state, which every monarch 


would feel it necessary to maintain, that would seriously 
increase their burdens. 


Verse 10.—And Samuel told all the words of Jehovah unto 
the people: As he was God’s messenger, he was faithful in 


delivering his message. He was neither at liberty to go 


beyond his instructions, nor to withhold anything that he 
was charged to declare. 

Verse 11.—For his chariots, and to be his horsemen: This is 
by some supposed to refer to his military establishment, and 
by others to his private equipage. 

Verses 12, 13.—He would lay his demands upon them both 
for the operations of war and the occupations of peace, and 
also for his own domestic arrangements. 

Verse 14.—As the Hebrews were an agricultural people, 
their lands were their chief possessions; and these were, 
undér the Mosaic law, secured to them by inalienable right. 
But even these would not be safe from spoliation when the 
monarch wished to reward his favorites. As grain, wine, 
and oil were their principal products, their fields, vineyards, 
and olive-yards are separately. specified (Psa. 104: 15). 

Verse 15.—Or, if their ground was not taken from them, 
he would demand the tithe of their crops. 

Verse 17.—And ye shall be his servants: This clause is in- 
tended as a general summing up of all that has preceded. 
You will no longer be your own masters,‘with the freedom 
which you now have, but will have to submit to the will 
of another, 

Verse 18.—He advises them to consider all this in time, 
and while it was still under their own control. After the 
step which they proposed was once taken, they might find 
themselves in a lamentable condition, and wish it might be 
undone. But it would be too late. Even their prayers 
would then be of no avail. . This suggests a general caution 
before a first step is taken in any matter which it may be 
found impossible to retrace. Sit down first and count the 
cost. Deliberate, in order that you may act wisely. Pause 
in advance in matters where it may be best not to act at all. 


Verses 19, 20.—The people, however, were fully deter- 


mined, and would not be discouraged by Samuel’s earnest 
attempts to dissuade them. They insisted upon having a 
king, like all the nations around them, to be their leader in 
peace and war. So Samuel, obedient to the divine direction, 
and acting like a wise statesman, concedes what, under the 
circumstances, it was most prudent to grant; and, having 
once yielded, he enters into their project with a hearty good- 
will, seeking to bring it tosuch an issue as will be most for 
their advantage. The folly of an opposite course is illus- 
trated by the headstrong persistency of Rehoboam, and its 
lamentable result (1 Kings 12 : 16). 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE LATE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D. 


1. It is characteristic of this sacred or prophetic history, 
that, unlike secular history, it does not give a continuous 
narrative, but tells such events only as are, so to speak, 
stepping-stones in the progress of the kingdom of God. This 
accounts for so many gaps, chronological and narrative, which 
there is no attempt made to disguise. Thus there is not any 
record of events during the twenty years between the return 
of the ark and the gathering of Israel in Mizpah. Similarly 
we have not any note of what time had elapsed between the 
close of chapter 7 and the beginning of chapter 8, nor yet 
any indication of the events during that period. The narra- 
tive abruptly begins with the notice that “ when,\Samuel was 
old,” he “ made his sons judges over Israel.” This because 
it forms part.of the introduction to Israel’s demand for an 
earthly king and his appointment (comp. v. 1 with vs. 3 and 


5). Jewish tradition partially supplements the omission in - 


the text by the statement that Samuel had become prema- 
turely old, noting that both he and Solomon had died at the 
age of fifty-two. : 

2. However this may be, we can understand that, in the 
increasing weight of years, Samuel should have felt himself 
incapacitated for the active discharge of judicial functions,—at 
least in the far south, and in districts where, from the nomadic 

‘character of the sparse pastoral population personal attend- 
ance and much labor would be required. It was therefore 
quite natural that he should wish to appoint assistants or 
substitutes who should reside in Beer-sheba, the extreme 
south of the land. Equally natural, one would say, was it 
that he should select his two sons for the office. Josephus 
adds that one of these sons was located at Bethel, the other 
at Beer-sheba (Ant., 6, 3, 2). But no support offers for this 
statement. 

It was natural, indeed, and yet it seems strange, that Samuel 
should have made such appointment,—more strange still that 
he should not have taken any step, nor, so far as we know, 
have uttered even a reproof when the unfitness of his sons 
had become matter of such public notoriety that “the elders” 
could openly refer to it(v.5). We might have thought that, 
with the warning example of Eli before him, this would not 
have been the snare into which a man of such character as 


point to a sin which more easily besets us. But, on the other 
hand, and quite apart from this lesson, the critical student 
will see in this incident a confirmation of the authenticity of 
the narrative. A later writer or editor, who was prepared tq 
take liberties with the text for purposes suggested by a cern 
tain school of critics, would not have inserted or left such 
gratuitous stain on the character of the great prophet, the 
first of the prophetic order. , The incident in itself is not ig 
any way necessary for the narrative, and only the circum. 
stance that it was true, and that the account dated from near 
that time, can explain its insertion. 

3. At first sight, the demand for a king on the part of the 
elders of Israel seems so reasonable in the circumstances—at 
any rate, so harmless—that we have some difficulty in under. 
standing the feelings of Samuel, or even the words which the 
Lord spake to his servant on the subject. The political les- 
son which, more than any other, a review of the history of 
the judges, and even that of Samuel’s administration, must 
have impressed on every thoughtful man, was the necessity 
for national union, of combined and firm action, guided by a 
strong hand. Split into independent tribes, sre could not 
present a front to the ever-watchful enemies all sides, 
Moreover, there would be tribal jealousies, and separate, 
possibly opposing, interests. Samuel’s administration had 
been successful; but then he was now old, and his sons did 
not walk in his ways. Moreover, the very success of their 
present government, with all its defects, would lead them ta 
anticipate yet greater prosperity under a king, whose au- 
thority would not merely rest, like that of Samuel, on public 
respect and submission, but who would be clothed with the 
dignity, possessed of the power, and surrounded by the glory 
of royalty. : Lastly, it was surely a good thing that the new 
king should be appointed before the death of Samuel threw 
the commonwealth into confusion, and exposed it to the 
intrigues of faction. A pious thing it also was that the eldera 
should not act on their own initiative, but should go to Samuel 
to make them a king. 

All this was wise, and apparently right. But there was 
about it one sin of omission and one of commission, which 
the spiritually sensitive eye of Samuel was quick to detect, 
and which the righteously sharp Word of God laid open. 
The sin of omission is easily perceived. The elders of Israel 
had come to a definite resolution as to what was best for 
Israel, and a practical determination to compass it,—in their 
own wisdom and strength. In other words, they had deter- 
mined to ask for a king before they asked God. They came 
to Samuel, not to ask him to inquire the will of God, but to 
carry out their resolve. We all are too apt to go to prayer, 
not to ascertain the will of God, but to ask him to do that on 
which we have fully set our minds. 

The sin of commission consisted in the expressed wish to 
have “a king... like all the nations.” It was not a king ag 
servant of Jahveh that they sought, but an ideal heathen 
monarch, a man of power, a strong arm of flesh. The unity 
of Israel was a good object, and a strong defense against all 
enemies most desirable. But there were two modes of obtain- 
ing this,—the one by faithful allegiance to Jahveh, the other 
by what promised to be a strong government. The one 
would have been the choice of faith; the other was that of 
disbelief in God., Hence the Lord characterizes it as a rejec- 
tion of himself (vs. 7, 8). 

4. But sin is ever also folly. The elders of Israel had 
kept God out of view, and only considered the political bear- 
ing of the matter in hand. In the message which God bade 
Samuel deliver, he condescended to deal with them on their 
own chosen ground. They had asked for a king like those 
of the nations around. Let them clearly understand what 
were the rights, claims, privileges, af heathen kings. These 
Samuel was distinctly to set beforethem. Yet, like children, 
who, irrespective of consequences, insist with clamor on their 
wishes,—nay, as too often all of us in our desires, purposes, 
and even prayers,—Israel only reiterated theirdemand. And 
they obtained what they had asked,—in the person of a Saul, 
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“MAKE US A KING.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The office of judge was as little capable of transmission 
from father to son as that of prophet, so that Samuel’s 
appointment of his sons as judges must be regarded as con- 
trary to its true idea. It was God who made the judges, and 
the introduction, in however slight a degree, of the hereditary 
principle, was not only politically a blunder, but religiously 
wrong. Our narrative, like Scripture generally, pronounces 
no opinion on the facts it records, but its unfavorable judg- 
ment may be safely inferred from its explanation that Samuel 
was “old” when he made the appointment, and.that his sons 
were corrupt and unjust. Our lesson deals with the unex- 
pectedly wide consequences of that act,—in the clamor for 
a king. ' 

1. Note the ill-omened request. A formal delegation of 
the representatives of the nation comes to» Ramah, un-um- 
moned by Samuel, with the demand for aking. There must 





Samuel would have fallen. Surely instances of thie kind 





have been much talk through Israel before the general mind 
could have been ascertained, and this step taken. Not a 






























whisper of what was passing seems to have reached Samuel 
and the request is flung at him in harsh language. It is not 
pleasant for any one, least of all for a ruler, to be told that 
everybody sees he is getting old, and must provide for what 
is to come next, Fathers do not like to be told that their 
sons are disreputable, but Samuel had to hear the bitter 
truth. The old man was pained by it, and felt that the 

ple were tired of him, as is plain enough from the divine 
words which followed, and bade him look beyond the ingrati- 
tude displayed towards himself, to that shown to God. But 
from the “ practical” point of view, there was a great deal to 
be said for the reasonableness and political wisdom of the 
elders’ suggestion. Samuel had shown that he felt the 
danger of leaving the nation without a leader by his nomina- 
tion of his sons, and the proposal of a king is but carrying 
his policy a little farther. The hereditary principle once 
admitted, a full-blown king was evidently the best. There 
were many inconveniences in the rule by judges. They had 
no power but that of force of personal character and the 
authority of an unseen Lord. They left no successors; and 
long intervals had elapsed, and might again elapse, between 
the death of one and the rise of another, during which the 
nation appeared to have no head to guide nor arm to defend 
it. Examples of strong monarchies surrounded them, and 
they wanted to have a center of unity and a defender in the 
person of a king. Samuel’s displeasure seems to have been 
mainly on the ground of the insult to himself in the proposal, 
and its bearing on the rule of Jehovah over the people does 
not seem to have occurred to him till it was pointed out by 
the divine voice. But, like a good and wise man, he took 
his perplexity and trouble to God; and there he got light. 
The divine judgment of the request cuts down to its hidden, and 
probably unconscious, motive, and shows Samuel that weari- 
ness of him was only surface, while the true bottom of it was 
rejection of God. The parallel drawn with idolatry is very 
instructive. The two things were but diverse forms of the 
same sense-ridden disposition: the one being an inability to 
grasp the thought of the unseen God; the other, a precisely 
similar inability to keep on the high level of trust in an un- 
seen defender, and obedience to an unseen monarch. They 
wished for a king “to go out before them” and “fight” their 
battles (v.20). Had they forgotten Eben-ezer, and many 
another field, where they and their fathers had but to stand 
still and see the Lord fighting for them? 

The very same difficulty in living in quiet reliance on a 
power which is perceptible by no sense, besets us. We too 
are ever being tempted to prefer the solid security, as our 
foolish senses call it, of visible supports and delights, to the 
shadowy help of an unseen arm. How many of us would 
feel safer with a good balance at our banker’s than with God’s 
promises! How many of us live as if we thought thgt men 
or women were better recipients of our love and of our trust 
than God! How few even of professing Christians really 
and habitually “walk by faith, not by sight”! Do we not 
see ourselves inthe mirror of this story? If we do not, we 
should. Note that the elders had, apparently, no idea that 
they were rejecting God in wanting a king. Samuel says 
nothing of the sort to them, and they could scarcely have 
made the request so boldly and briefly if they had been con- 
scious that it was upsetting the very basis of their national 
life. Men are slow to appreciate the full force of their 
eraving for visible good. The petitioners could plead many 
strong reasons, and, no doubt, fancied themselves simply 
taking proper precautions for the future. <A great deal of 
unayowed and unconscious unbelief wears the mask of wise 
foresight. We rather pride ourselves on our prudence, when 


we should be ashamed of our distrust. Note, too, that we 


tannot combine reliance on the seen and the unseen. Life 
must be molded by one or the other. The craving for a king 
was thé rejection of Jehovah. We must elect by which we 
shall live, and from which we shall draw our supreme good. 

The desire to be like their neighbors was another motive 
with the elders. It is hard to be singular, and to foster 
reliance on the invisible, when all around us are dazzling 
examples of the success attending the other course. One of 
the first lessons which we have to learn, and one of the last 
which we have to practice, is a wholesome disregard of other 
people’s ways. If we are to do anything worth doing, we 
must be content to be in a minority of one, if needful. 

2. God’s concession of the foolish wish. The Divine word 
to Samuel throws light on the nature of prophetic inspira- 
tion. He is bidden to hearken to the people’s voice,—a pro- 
cedure directly opposite to his own ideas. This is not a case 
of subsequent reflection modifying first impressions, but of an 
authoritative voice discerned by the hearer to be not his own, 
contradicting his own thoughts, and leaving no room: for 
farther consideration. 

Further, the granting Israel the king whom they desired 
is but one instance of the law which is ever exemplified in 
God’s dealing with nations and individuals, according to 
which he lets them have their own way, that they may 
“be filled ,with their own devices.” Such experience 
is the best teacher, though her school fees are high. The 
surest way to disgust men with their own folly is to let it 


‘taste for the dainties. . “Try it, then, and see how, you like 


it,” is not an unkind thing to say, and God often says it to us. 

When argument and appeals to duty and the like fail, there 

is nothing more to be done but to let us have our request, 

and find out the poison that lurked under the fair outside. 

The prodigal son gets his coveted portion, and is allowed to 

go into the far country, that he may prove how good and 

happy it is to starve among the swine, not because his father 

is angry with him, but because such experience is the only 

way to re-awaken his dormant love, and to make him long 

for the despised place in his father’s house, There are some 

fevers of the desires which must run their course before the 

patient can be well again. Let us keep a careful watch over 

ourselves, that we entertain no wishes but such as run parallel 

with God’s manifest will, lest he may have in his anger, 

which is love too, to give us our request, that we may find 

out our error by the bitter fruits of a granted desire. 

3. Note thé obstinacy that, with eyes open to the conse- 

quences, persists in its demand. Samuel is bidden to “show 

them the manner of the king that shall reign over them,” 

He sketches, in somber outline, the picture of an Eastern 

despot, the only kind of king whom the world then knew. 
The darker features of these monarchies are not included, 

There is no harem, no cruelty, no monstrous vice, in the pic- 
ture; but the diversion of labor to minister to royal pomp, 
the establishment of a standing army, the alienation of land 
to officials’ heavy taxation and forced labor make up the 
items. To these is added (v. 18) that the royalty, now so 
eagerly desired, would sooner or later become a burden, and 
that then they or their sons would find it was easier to put 
on than to put off the yoke; for “the Lord will not hear you 
in that day,” in reference, that is, to the removal of the king. 
They were exchanging an unseen king who gave all things 
for one who would take, and not give. A wise exchange! 
The consequences of our wishes are not always drawn out so 
clearly before us as this; but we are not left in darkness as to 
the broad issues, and we all know enough to make our per- 
sistence in evil, after such warnings, the deepest mystery and 
flagrant sin. The drunkard is not deterred by his knowledge 
that there is such a thing as delirium tremens; nor the thief, 
by the certainty that the officer’s hand will be laid on his 
shoulder one day or other; nor the young profligate, by the 
danger that his bones shall be “full of the sin of his 
youth ;” nor any of us from our sins, by the clear sight of 
their end. “I have loved strangers, and after them will I 
go,” notwithstanding all knowledge of the fatal issue. Surely 
there is nothing stranger and sadder than that power of 
neglecting the most certain known result of our acts. Wil- 
fully blind, and hurried on by lust, passion, or other impulse, 
like bulls which shut their eyes when they charge, we rush 
at our mark, and often dash ourselves to pieces on it. If a 
man saw the consequences of hissin at the moment of tempta- 
tion, he would not:do it; but this is the wonder, that he does 
not see them, though he knows them well enough, and that 
the knowledge has no power to restrain him. 

4. Note the Divine purpose that uses man’s sin as its instru- 
ment in advancing its designs. God had promised Israel a 
king (Deut. 17 : 14, etc.), and the elders may have thought 
that they were only asking for what was in accordance with 
his plan. So they were, but their motive was wrong, and so 
their prayer, though for what God meant to give, was wrong. 
In this case, as always, God uses men’s sins as occasions for 
the furtherance of his own eternal purpose, as that profound 
saying has it, “Surely the wrath of man shall praise thee.” 
The kingly office was a step in advance, and gave occasion to 
the development of Messianic expectations of the true king 
of Israel and of men, which would have been impossible 
without it. In many ways it was for the good of the nation, 
and the holders of the office were “the Lord’s anointed.” 
Modern criticism has found traces of two opposite views in 
this story, as compared with the passage in Deuteronomy 
above referred to; but surely it is a more sober, though less 
novel, view, to regard the whole incident as illustrating the 
two truths, that men may wish for right things in a wrong 
way, and that God uses sin as well as obedience as his instru- 
ment. No barriers can stop the march of his great purpose 
through the ages, any more than a bit of glass can stay a sun- 
beam. However the currents run and the storms howi, they 
carry the ship to the haven; for he holds the helm, and all 
winds help. The people rejected him, and in seeking a king 
followed but their own earthly minds; but they prepared the 
way for David and David’s Son. Their children long after, 
moved by the same spirit, shouted, “ We have no king but 
Cesar;” but they prepared the throne for the true King, 
for whom they destined a cross. Man’s greatest sin, the 
rejection of the visible King of the world, brought about the 
firm establishment of his dominion on earth and in heaven. 
The cross is the great instance of the same law as is embodied 
in this history,—the overruling providence which bends the 
antagonism of men into a tool for effecting the purpose of God. 

Alas for those who only thus carry on God’s designs! They 
perish, and their work is none the less their sin, because God 
has used it. How much better to enter with a willing heart 
and a clear intelligence into sympathy with his designs, and, 





work out its results,—just as boys in sweetmeat shops are 
allowed to eat as much as they like at first, and so get a dis- 





delighting to do his will, to share in the eternal duration of 





fashion thereof: but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.” 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D 


Twenty years of national prosperity succeed the slavery 
ended in the last lesson. But this prosperity under God's 
kingship always depended on the people’s good behavior, 
Now they want a king who can win battles, et¢., anyhow. 
They should remember that God is king of kings, and he 
holds them to as strict accountability as he does any lowliest 
man, 
There had been nothing intrinsically wrong in the people’s 
asking for a king, according to the Mosaic provision (Deut, 
17 : 14-20); but they refused to obey the voice of Samuel, 
and they rejected God (v.7). The asking or the having a 
king was not wrong, but the state of heart was, Men can be 
rich and innocent,—God is; and they can be poor and cove- 
tous,—Satan is. ; 
To despise a minister is to despise his Sender (v. 7; Luke 
10:16.) This was no more a sin in B. C. 1095 than in 
A.D. 1889. Any accepted regnancy of pride, vanity, covetous- 
ness, pleasure, and this-worldliness; any lack of other-world- 
liness, quenching of the Spirit, rejecting of God’s word, 
resistance of his will, disbelief in Christ, disobedience of 
God,—is walking in the way of Israel asking for another king, 
and going on to such hard roads of travel as were chosen by 
Rehoboam, who appointed priests for the devils he had made, 
who promised to chastise his people with scorpions; and in 
the way of Ahab, who was led by his Jezebel of a wife. 
Denver, Colo, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


All the elders. ..came to Samuel ... and... said. 
Behold, thou art old (vs. 4,5). Samuel was not the last man 
to have that communication made to him by those in behalf 
of whom he had spent the best years of his life. Judges and 
college presidents and pastors, and other officials, are pretty 
sure to be reminded in good season that they are already old, 
and that it is high time for their successors to be arranged 
for. A time like this is a testing time, both to the one who 
is old and to those who let him know that they are aware of 
that fact. Old men must pass away, and younger ones must 
succeed them; but it is not the easiest thing in the world for 
an old man to realize that his days of active usefulness are 
at an end, nor for the young men to consider at the fullest 
the obligations they are under to him who has grown old in 
well-doing in their behalf, and the gain they have made 
under his wise guidance. The danger at such a time is, that 
the old man will think that there is no need of any change, 
and that the young men will think that the more radical the 
change the better. : 

Now make us a king to judge us like all the nations (v. 5). 
That’s it! Let us do as everybody else does, whether that is 
better cr worse than our present way of doing. “One might 
as well be out of the world as out of the fashion.” In mat- 
ters of dress, or of house-furnishing, or of social entertains 
ments, of tobacco-using, of wine-drinking, of vacation-spending, 
or even of government-methods, the chief thing ordinarily 
considered is, “ What does everybody else do?” There are 
comparatively few persons in this world who want to decide 
for themselves what is best to be done, and then to do that 
even though they are ali by themselves in its doing. Most 
persons think that the case is already settled for them when 
they have learned what is the “‘ fashion,” or the “form,” ia 
the premises. That was the way with the Jews in olden 
time. Thatistlhe way with the average Christian in our day. 

The Lord said,... They have rejected me, that I should not be 
king over them (v.7). The Israelites had not formally rejected 
God as their ruler, but they wanted some one else, also, to rale 
over them. They would probably have been glad to have 
God help their king, when they should get a king; but they 
thought it necessary to have a king for God to help. God 
called this a rejection of himself as their’ruler. Of course, 
he has the same opinion of such conduct nowadays on the 
part of any of his people. If we are not satisfied with our 
lot as God has assigned it to us, we are really dissatisfied with 
God, who has assigned us this lot. If we think that we need 
any other help than God gives to us,—need it to enable us to 
do most for him or for our fellows, or to be happiest in our 
sphere,—we think that God as he is, and as he is doing, is 
short of full measure. Yet many a person who would not say 
that he valued God more than a human helper, or than a 
handsome bank account, would admit that in his opinion God 
and a human helper, or God and a handsome bank account, 
would be better than God alone. Yet just that feeling is 
what is here pointed out as the rejection of God’s rule, 

Samuel... said, This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: he will take your sons... to be his horsemen; 
he will take your daughters to be... cooks... . He will take your 
fields. ... Ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out in that 





his triumphant purpose! “The world passeth away, and the 


day because of your king which ye shall have chosen you... Bus 
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the people... said, Nay; but we will have a king over us (vs. 
10-19). There is a great deal of sinning in this world with 
the eyes wide open. Young people and old who are told in 
advance precisely what will be the result of a certain course 
of wrong-doing, often go right on in that course with a 
deliberate purpose of taking all its risks. Boys who are told 
plainly what will be the result to them of cigarette-smoking, 
say, “Nay, but we will smoke cigarettes.” Young people 
who understand the consequences of social drinking, and of 
fashionable follies generally, say, “ Nay, but we will ‘have a 
good time,’ cost what it may.” The post-office clerk who 
knows the certainty of detection and punishment if he steals 
letters from the mail, says, “ Nay, but I will try it, whatever 
comes of it.” » The bank official who understands the tendency 
of a course of dishonesty in a position like his, says, “Nay, 
but I will use the money that I want, whether I am to suffer 
for it or not.” And so all the way along in the range of sin- 
ning, while the evil-doer does not want the evil results of his 
sinning, he is willing to take the risk of those results, and to 
go on in a wrong course accordingly. His hope is that some- 
how or other the natural consequences of his course will be 
averted or postponed in his case. Or he hopes that there 
will prove to be a mistake in that which he knows is not a 
mistake. Indeed, a man’s belief is largely a matter of his 
wil; and he will not believe that which he is determined 
not to believe. “ Nay, but I will have it as I want to have 
it,” is the average man’s way of settling the question of cause 
and effect in the moral world; and he goes on sowing seeds 
of evil in the expectation of a harvest of good. ? 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Samuel was growing old, being, at the time of our lesson, 
seventy years of age. Twenty years had elapsed since the 
events of the last lesson. They had been years of consider- 
able prosperity. Hitherto the people had been governed by 
God himself, through the medium of judges or prophets. 
The example of surrounding nations had proved contagious, 
however, and now the desire arose among the people to copy 
that example and establish a monarchy. Our lesson tells the 
story of their coming to Samuel with their request. The 
reason that they gave to the aged judge was a reason, but not 
the reason that animated them. ‘The true reason is stated in 
verse 20. Their request grieved Samuel, both because it 
seemed a reflection on him, and because it seemed that the 
people were tired of the direct rule of Jehovah, In his per- 
plexity, Samuel did just the right thing,—he took his trouble 
to God in prayer. God tells him not to grieve over the wrong 
request, for it is as much a rejection of himself as it is of his 
servant Samuel. However, he is to honestly warn the people 
of the trouble that they are in this way preparing for them- 
selves, in the hope that they will cease from their madness. 
This the prophet* does, but all in vain. “Nay; but we will 
have a king over us; that we also may be like all the nations.” 

For a right application of the teachings of this lesson, we 
must study (1) the request and (2) its result. (This point is 
not in the text, but is found in the later history of the people.) 

1, The request. It was a wrong request. This is evident 
from the fact that it sprang from a wrong motive. God had 
distinctly told them that they were not to be like the nations 
that surrounded them, and the very foundation of this request 
was a desire to be just like those nations. There was no idea 
among the people that they wanted a king for the glory of 
God and the spiritual upbuilding of the people. All their 
desire was for temporal exaltation, and not for spiritual pros- 
perity. Had they been half as anxious to maintain true 
godliness, they would easily have been the first nation on the 
face of the globe. This had been proved to them many times; 
for, while they obeyed the commandments of the Lord their 
God, they were always victorious. But, again, 

It was a wrong request vehemently urged. Had they made 
the request, and then, as soon as they saw that it was not in 
accord with the desire of their God, had they dropped the 
whole matter, it would not have been so bad. But, in the 
face of the warning that God gave them, they persisted, and 
said, “Nay; but wé will haveaking.” Here lay the gravity 
of their sin. But, again, 

It was a wrong request vehemently urged, and granted. 
This seems very strange! Would it not have been better for 
God to deny them out and out, instead of granting them their 
request? No; for in all God’s dealings with men, we must 
remember that he does not treat them like machines, but like 
free agents. So long as he allows men a choice, he must in 
& measure respect their choice, even though he punish them 
when their choice is a sinfulone. On this basis he gave them 
their request. Now look at : 

2. The result. It was just what hesaid it would be. Before 
many years, they would have given a great deal to be as they 

had been, under the government of judges like Samuel. For 
the taxation and tyranny of their kings became utterly intol- 
erable, and they groaned under the burdens that were laid 
on their weary shoulders. The whole subsequent history of 
Israel is a sad commentary on the folly of their request. 


first pertains to the way in which weshould pray. Too often, 
we are like these Israelites. Our petitions are based on wrong 
motives, And when God, for our own good, demurs and warns 
us, we, like them, only make our request all the more intense. 
Paul had to learn a lesson in this direction, when he prayed 
thrice that the thorn in the flesh might be removed. God 
told him not to urge that any more; and the apostle said that 
most gladly would he bear that burden, if so be that the cause 
of his Master might only be exalted. Christians should be 
careful lest they are too urgent in pushing any request, about 
which they are not sure that they are in accord with the will 
of God. When our requests are for things temporal, we may 
prefer them, bet not push them in the face of God’s denial. 
That is always a dangerous proceeding. For it may be that 
as he did to the Israelites, so he will do to us. “He gave 
them their request; but sent leanness into their soul.” There 
is such a thing as getting what I urge, and then being sorry 
that I ever asked for so foolish a thing. 

Another good lesson from this story is the following. Do 
not aim to be like the world around you. If you area child 
of God, then you ought to be very different from those who 
are not his. In our days, there are many young believers 
who are very anxious to be “fashionable.” Now we are not 
among those who at all believe in long faces as belonging to 
the child of God. But neither are we among those who 
would follow after the fashions of this world. “Fashion” is 
only too often pure folly. The haunts of “fashion” are not 
tke places where we look for the most earnest workers. For 
Christians to try to shave as close to the world as they can, 
and yet be Christians, is a most miserable piece of work. 
Far better, let them try as hard as they can to follow Him 
whose name they bear, and let the world do as it will. If 
many young people tried as hard to be like Jesus as they try 
to be like the “leaders in fashion,” they would make stupen- 
dous strides in grace. Let the world alone, believer, and be 
thou concerned only in doing the will of thy Master. One 
reason why the children of wealthy Christian parents turn 
out badly so often, is just because the talk and ambition of 
the family has been so steadily directed to “fashion.” Are 
you seeking to be “fashionable”? Seek it not, for it may 
bring great spiritual leanness into your soul. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Review what has been taught of Samuel as a servant of 
God and a servant of the people. 

Thy Servant.—Whom did the child serve in the tabernacle? 
When he heard his name called in the night, who did he think 
spoke to him? When he answered the last call, what did he 
say? From that time he was a servant of the Lord. What 
is there in the story of Samuel which reminds you of Jesus 
Christ? Samuel served the people as teacher, preacher, and 
judge. They came to him to be helped from trouble with 
their enemies, to settle disputes-among themselves. Who 


‘was it who said he came “ not to be ministered unto, but to 


minister”? When the Philistines came to fight the Israel- 
ites, what did the people ask Samuel to do forthem? What 
offering did he make? Did God hear his prayer? How did 
he help the people of Israel? How many years were they 
to be under “the hand of the Philistines”? Why? Those 
years were ended, the Philistines were conquered, and for 
many years they never again troubled the people of Israel. 

Samuel at Ramah.—Samuel was quite an oldman. He had 
grown old in anxious care for his people. He had tried to 
teach them the right and true way to serve God, but many a 
time he must have been worn out and worried over their 
disobedience and sin. He had carried many a heartache in 
all those years; but he tried to be a peacemaker in all their 
troubles, to be an intercessor with God, to go between them 
in their sins and God—whom they often forgot. He had 
gone about doing good; for as judge he went from place to 
place. He was too old for many more such journeys, and he 
now stayed in his home in Ramah. But he did not mean that 
his work as judge should cease: He had two sons; and he 
made them judges, to help in governing the people. But 
Samuel’s sons were not men of prayer, nor just in judgment, 
like their father. They do not seem to have been wicked 
in every way, like Eli’s sons, but they loved money too well. 
Instead of deciding cases in favor of law and mercy and truth, 
they would decide for the person who would pay the most 
money. Was that right? The people were not satisfied, and 
the elders planned and talked about what they coulddo. One 
day there was quite a stir in the little town of Ramah, and at 
Samuel’s home. A company of solemn-looking men came to 
see him. Thev had resolved what to do, and came, not to ask 
Samuel’s advice, but to tell him why they were displeased, 
and what they wanted. 

Two Complainis.—“ Thou art old” was the fault they found 
with Samiel. Yes, he was perhaps seventy years old,—could 
he help that? For forty years he had been their prophet; 
and for twenty years, since old Eli died, he had been their 
judge. How old was Eli? Had they thought less of Eli for 
his dim eyes and his old age? Samuel had grown old in 








From all this we may learn two very practical lessons. The 


their service, had traveled back and forth in wearing jour- 








neys, had carried their troubles in his heart in all the passing 
years, while he grew wiser and better; for age ought to bring 
wisdom and strength of character, if the life has been one 
of prayer and usefulness, Did they thank him for being 
spent forthem? Did they say, We want to lighten your 
cares, and give you a rest{ul, peaceful old age? The second 
complaint was worse than the first: “Thy sons walk not in 
thy ways.” So they did think Samuel’s ways were wise and 
good, but they owned it only because it suited them to say sq 
in their fault-finding with his sons, How grieved the old 
father must have been! It hurt him more because he knew 
it was true. He was disappointed in his sons, They had 
not grown up to be strong, true, righteous men. Don’t you 
suppose Samuel, himself a child of prayer, had prayed for 
those sons all their lives? What pain and shame to be told 
that his sons were not what they ought to have been! Can 
there be any keener sorrow to a father or mother than to be 
disappointed in their children? Will you try to save such 
sorrow from those who pray for you? The elders did not 
propose any way to persuade the sons to do any better, or to 
lessen Samuel’s duties and labors. No; they had made up 
their minds what they wanted, and that was what they came 
to ask of Samuel—for, as judge, he was their ruler, and they 
must through him gain their wish. 

Make Us a King.—They knew that all other nations had a 
king to reign over them, who led their battles, had a court 
and lords and princesaround him. They forgot that the Lord 
had said they should not be like other nations, and that he 
himself would be their king and guide and ruler. Could any 
earthly king be able to feed them in time of famine, lead them 
by signs of his own presence, send thunder and scatter their 
enemies, as the Lord had done? Would any king be so true 
and faithful as Samuel had been? They knew he was old, 
and they did not want his sons to rule over them after Samuel 
died. But they might have asked Samuel to pray to God to 
plan and rule for them, and help them to say they would 
serve him under any judge or ruler that he set over them. 

Samuel Was Displeased.—Do you wonder? Not a word of 
thanks for the past, not a word of respect to his wishes or advice. 
Samuel was grieved. Like Eli, who trembled for the ark of 
God, so Samuel was displeased that the people were so wicked 
and ungrateful to God, What could the grieved old man do? 
To whom did he always go for wisdom? Just as the trusting 
child in the tabernacle said, “Speak; for thy servant heareth,” 
so he went to the Lord and asked an answer. The Lord was 
gentle with Samuel, and patient with the impatient, ungrate. 
ful people. He reasoned with Samuel, and said to him: | 
am the one whom they have rejected. You have ‘served in 
my name, and they are tired of having me for their ruler; 
many a time before, they have forsaken me and served idols. 
But tell them how it will be if they have a king. Honest, 
truthful Samuel! he went to the people and told them all,— 
just as, when a child, he told Eli all the words God had said 
about his wicked sons. 

What a King Would Do.—Samuel told them that he would 
claim the best of their lands, their vineyards and fruit, their 
harvests, for himself; their gold and silver for taxes, their 
sons and daughters for servants,—their daughters to be cooks 
and bakers, their handsomest sons to work with the asses in 
the fields,—the tenth part of all their flocks for his own. 
You will cry out to the Lord because of your king, said 
Samuel, “and the Logd will not hear you in that day.” Were 
they persuaded to give up? Oh, no! they refused to obey 
wise Samuel, and rejected the Lord, for they said, “ Nay; 
but we will have a king over us.” We shall find that every 
word Samuel said came true, and that they had many a trouble 
because they would have aking. Is it any safer, or wiser, 
for a child to be allowed to have his own way? 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL IDEAS OF THE STATE. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


The political life rekindled by the reformation of Samuel 
soon, in the natural order of things, began to demand new 
political institutions. Samuel was old, and the scandal of 
his sons as corrupt judges recalled the dark memories of Eli’s 
old age, and alarmed the leaders of the clans, who felt them- 
selves being welded into a nation. But, mingled with this 
was a want of faith in the providential rule of Jehovah, and 
an ambition—against which Moses Had long ago warned 
Israel—to be like the nations around them. Deeply hurt 
was the venerable prophet at what he not unnaturally looked 
on asa slight upon his own life-long services ; yet he submits 
all to the Lord in prayer, and receives the divine sanction 
for yielding to the popular demand. He does not, however, 
do this without pointing out the price they would have to 
pay for the pomp and prestige of royalty. But the time had 
come for the unification of the state, and not even Samuel's 
honored voice could avail to alter the wish of the nation. 

We must bear in mind that Asiatic peoples have no con- 
ception of a state unless with a single head. The idea of a 
monarchy is inseparable from that of a nation. And yet the 
principle of hereditary succession has comparatively but a 





slight hold on the Oriental mind. That principle is far more 
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strongly implanted in the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Latin 
races of Western Europe than in the East, as history uni- 
formly shows. The Oriental demands a monarchy ; but it 
may be elective or limited, so long as he has a king. How 
easily his loyalty may be transferred from one to another, the 
repeated changes of the dynasties of Persia, of the khalifs of 
India, may show. His highest idea of liberty is that of the 
sheikhs of the clans choosing a king as the nobles of Poland 
used to choose theirs,—on the plain, sword in hand. But it 
does not follow that he should be absolute. Rather, he must 
be, like the kings of Persia, unable to change the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. The stagnation of the Oriental races 
may be largely accounted for by this attachment to a per- 
sonal government, 

But Samuel, in submitting his own will to that of God, 
and acquiescing without a murmur in what was practically 
his own deposition, carefully preserved the independence of 
the religious ordinances of the nation from secular pollution. 
He accepted the truth that: 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.” 

And so, without bloodshed, he guided the nation through 
the crisis which developed the tribal confederacy of Israel 
into a regularly constituted monarchy. Taius he initiated 
the progress which distinguished the Jews from other Ori- 
ental nations. In the words of a great philosophical writer: 
“The Jews had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy. 
These did for them what was done for other Oriental nations 
by their institutions,—subdued them to industry and order, 
and gave them a national life. But neither their kings nor 
their priests ever obtained, as in those other countries, the 
exclusive molding of their character. Their religion gave 
existence to an inestimably precious institution, the order of 
prophets. Under the protection, generally though not always 
effectual, of their sacred character, the prophets were a power 
in the nation, often more than a match for kings and priests, 
and kept up in that little corner of the earth the antagonism 
of influence, which is the only real security for continued 
progress” (J. 8. Mill). 

The College, Durham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 





THIS STEP BUT IT 
MAY MAKE US WILL COST 
PROSPEROUS. HOME SAFETY. 
FASHIONABLE. PEACE OF MIND. , 
SUCCESSFUL. GOD'S PRESENCE. 


“YE CANNOT SERVE GOD AND MAMMON.” 








WE NEED A KING 
JUDGE 
TO US. 


GO BEFORE 
FIGHT FOR 
LOOKING UNTO JESUS. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, ye that love the Saviour’s name.” 
“ Now be my heart inspired to sing.” 
“Sovereign of worlds, display thy power.” 
“King of kings, and wilt thou deign?” 
‘What sinners value I resign.” 

** Vain, delusive world, adieu! ” 

“T send the joys of earth away.” 

“Oh, to be nothing.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a lesson that comes home to all of us. It illus- 
trates the proneness of human nature to count some other 
way better than God’s way, and the readiness of even those 
who call themselves God’s people to decide what is best for 
themselves, and to persist in seeking that which they want, 
in spite of God’s warnings against it. 

The people of Israel had mude up their minds that they 
needed aking. They asked God, through God’s representa- 
tive, to give them a king. They did not go to God to ask if 
they were right in thinking a king would be best for them; 
nor did they ask God to give them a king if he should see it 
to be for their good; but they went to God to tell him what 
they wanted, and to ask him to give it whether he thought 
it was best for them or not. They thought that they were 
right in their longing; they knew that they wanted that 
longing gratified, at any cost. 

God, by his prophet, showed to the people just what would 
be the result of their having their own way, and he made it 
clear that they would be sorry that they had pressed him for 


foretold consequences of their course, they urged that their 
request be granted. They were willing, they said, to take 
all the risk; but their wish must be gratified, 

How much like this is the course of many of us to-day! 
We do not go to God to ask him what is best for us; but we 
do go to him to let him know what we think we ought to 
have. We do not go to him to urge that he give us what he 
sees to be for our good, whether it is what we want or not; 
but we do go to him to urge that he give us what we want, 
whether it is what he thinks is for our good or not. All of 
us want God’s help in the direction of our desires. Not all 
of us want help in learning God’s desires for us. 

When we are told of the sure consequences of our gratified 
desires by those who know what God: would have us do, still 
we are unready to forgo our longings in that direction. We 
are ready to take all the risks of riches, or of bounding 
health, or of success in business, or of an alliance in life of 
our own choosing, or of the continued life of a dear one now 
lying at the point of death, or of some other attainment or 
possession craved by us, in spite of every warning, human or 
divine, of the dangers or disasters in that direction. Weare 
not willing to go to God in conscious need of wisdom, asking 
him to choose for us poverty or wealth, sickness or health, 
success or failure, loneliness or fulness of love, and resting 
our interests wholly with him. 

We want to choose for ourselves. We do choose for our- 
selves. We are ready to risk the consequences. We do 
risk the consequences. And God often permits us to have 
our own way. What a risk we run in deciding what is best 
for ourselves! 


ADDED POINTS. 


Children do not always realize that their parents are the 
sufferers by their misdoing; but the parents are sure to find 
itout. © 
No matter how well a man has filled his place, the time 
comes when he can no longer fill it; and then he is prac- 
tically a failure there. 
If a man of God is disturbed over what others say to him, 
the best thing he can do is to carry his troubles to the Lord, 
and ask what he shall do about them. 
God sometimes grants persistent prayers which had better 
not have been offered, as a means of teaching a lesson that 
the petitioners would not learn in any other way. 
All of us have reason for trusting God implicitly, but not 
all of us act reasonably so far. 
It is one thing to know our danger, and it is another thing 
to avoid it. Many of us push right on in the direction against 
which we have been warned explicitly. 
What if we are told that by and by we shall cry out against 
that which we now cry for? The want of it is a present 
reality. The foretold results of it are in the distance. We 
are ready to take the risks of having, if only we can have, 
We want to be like others. Their opinion is more potent 
with us than God’s opinion. If only he would think as they 
do, we should be glad to follow his counsel; but if we must 
choose between him and them, we cannot decide against them. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


CHOOSING BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


There are few branches of Sunday-school work more 
difficult to do well than the selecting of a library. What 
is a good book? That is the question the committee 
sent to select a library struggles with. One book is 
chosen because it is well written. Another, because it 
is a good story of its kind; opinions may differ, how- 
ever, as to the kind. Another suits somebody in moral 
tone, although the style is wretched. Old Sunday-school 
workers feel these difficulties. Anything that tends to 
establish an approach to a standard of choice is accept- 
able to them. 








its library : é 
LIBRARY READER’S REPORT. 
ROAR OI DOMED 5 ciscahescsechaiad so tevccescsvane arndgh cg dsaceewsy anased vekerbeds 
MENER RO GH NOMI udasah Gut deisas udeaNderdahgoadions se sgntodeseaaus Ub iuessdonndesiund 


SO ee Reese Cees we eees Se eeeeeeeee 


Procured from 


eee eneee weeeeeeee eeeeeesee Seeee 


er eeeeee seeees ceeecsens seeescees seseseees cesses LICE, Dosocccees 


return the book with the report to the librarian. 


Librarian, 
Philadelphia 


seen ee renee eeerseeee 


(Blank here for answer.) 
2. Is it well written? 
(Blank for answer.) 
3. What is its moral or religious tendency ? 
\ (Blank for answer.) 
4. Anything objectionable in it? If so, what? 





the gift that they now asked of him. But in full view of the 





In endeavoring to give its Sunday-school an acceptable 
library, the Patterson Memorial Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia has issued the following form of report 
for those who have been selected to choose books for 


Please read this book, fill out the following blanks, and 


1. Brief statement of contents. What does the book tell about ? 


5. Do you advise its adoption ? 
(Blank for answer.) 
6. For what class of readers is it best adapted ? 
(Blank for answer.) 
Reader. 


Sena e Chee ee Ree e eee ee BOF OR bees teeeeeeee 


Another plan, simpler than this, has been adopted 
by the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia. A very excellent feature of it is that it grades 
the books by letters on the cards; thus “A” means 
“adults,” and so on. This has the merit of being about 
the briefest way to state the fact. And the same facts 
are given in the library catalogues. The form of report 


is printed in blank on a card about 6X44 inches, The 
substance of the form is as follows: 
BOOK CRITICISM NO.....s008 
CATALOGUE NO ecceoees 
TRIO sc ccci setcocvee occodence sseadceus voosnenud vessenveceusconccvees) SkbsNeUCUnOnEmE ° 
PODER since cusess soccon cesedente concen cseess cocsencnccesccebon seuses se cbeNee ‘ 
CPEB bi ito titiens ° ‘ 
CRAFROUER iiisvvieccccbocees ovccoaps Gasciecteccbeed ence céeceuhen usta dhl OIE ‘ 
(For fuller description see other side.) 

When read....... deTbevete vey cénsdates HeeTiewesndt: geued sed) qiede’ saeenveh Renn : 

Brstyascrgseesasversoeses recommend this book for the library of the 


Walnut Street Presbyterian Sabbath School. 


For Committee. 
Grade A means Adults. 
“.B | Youths, 
Cc Children, 


These cards are kept by the librarian, so that, whether 
the books have been accepted or rejected, future com- 
mittees can then refer to the cards, and see whether a 
book not in the library has ever been under examination, 
and also by whom certain books in the library have 
been read and recommended. It sometimes happens 
that a new committee will throw out the accepted work 
of an old committee. This only goes to prove how 
standards differ. But it nevertheless fastens responsi- 
bilities on individuals, and, in the long run, results in 
wise selection and in keeping the standard elevated. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—_—_———— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School-Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan+ 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





GENERAL VIEWS OF THE MISSION 
FIELD.* 


There is no history so hard for the average reader to 
get at as the history of the generation just gone by. The 
matters which the young man hears his father and grand- 
father talk over with easy allusion, as if of course every- 
body knew all about these, are the most difficult for him 
to get a definite apprehension of. The materials of his- 
tory about them are bewilderingly abundant, but the 
history itself has hardly begun to exist. That elderly 
muse, Clio, is presbyopic, and sees things near at hand 
only in a confused way. Events must withdraw a little 
into the past before they reach the focal distance of 
her vision. 

This remark fits precisely to the subject of modern 
missions. There are men now living who in their youth 
included in their personal acquaintance nearly the whole 
force of American missionaries in heathen parts. It was 
an.easy thing, and a wonderfully interesting and delight- 
ful thing, for them to keep the run of the story as it 
widened and deepened before their eyes, from the little 
spring beside the altar growing to “a river that could 
not be passed over.” But it is not so easy a matter for 
their grandchildren to do this. The task of inducting 
the new generation into the immense current of mission- 
ary intelligence becomes more difficult with every de- 
cade, and already is such as to demand the highest 
literary and rhetorical ability——a demand not always 
supplied. The youth who is divinely awakened to an 
interest in the advancing work of the world’s conversion 





* Report of the London Missionary Conference. 
8x6 inches, Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, $2.00. 

A Handbook of Foreign Missions. 7445 inches. London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society. Price, $1.50 


1888. 2 vols, 





(Blank for answer.) 


The Missionary Year Book for 1889-90. 734x5 inches, pp. xiii, 428, 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. Price, $1.26," » 
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to Christ begins in the midst of a voluminous serial 
story, and misses the back numbers. 

These thoughts are suggested and emphasized by the 
two massive octavo volumes of the Report of the London 
Missionary Conference of 1888. Of that remarkable 
meeting, representing the Brotestant missions of the 
whole world, these volumes are, thus far, much the most 
important result. Of course, they do not give the whole 
of the meeting,—the glow of animated feeling which per- 
vaded some, not all, of the assemblies, cannot be repro- 
duced with paper and printers’ ink. But, on the other 
hand, there is much in these volumes which no one 
attendant on the conference could have got. The ses- 
sions for conference were held two or three at a time in 
different rooms, or followed each other in such close 
sequence that only a lively zeal, sustained by a good 
nervous system, could follow them to the end. It was 
good to be there; but of the two, if one could not have 
both blessings, it is decidedly of less. value to have 
attended the conference than to own these two volumes, 
and read them critically, by the map. One can thus 
obtain, as in no other way, a just impression of the vast- 
ness of the field, the proportions of the enterprise, the 
difficulty of emergent questions, and the auguries of suc- 
cess, The very difficult work of digesting, condensing, 
and arranging the mass of papers and reported speeches 
has been well done, without losing the sparkle of off- 
hand address, nor the valuable cross-light of occasional 
contradiction. 

The contrarieties of opinion were not as free and fre- 
quent a@& they might well have been. There was a cer- 
tain constraint of utterance on the one question which 
more than all others affects the minds of thoughtful 
Christians of to-day in view of the mission work,—the 
question whether we are to recognize anything divine in 
the higher heathen religions, or to regard them as wholly 
of the Devil. The natural course of mission literature 
has been to tell the very worst of paganism. But even 
earnest missionaries are not wholly of one mind on this 
subject. A veteran Chinese missionary, the most emi- 
nent now living for his thorough learning in the Chinese 
religions, refrained from attending the conference be- 
cause, knowing what would besaid about these religions 
and their adherents, he could not be present (as he con- 
ceived) without countenancing the breach of the ninth 
commandment. It wotld have been an invaluable result 


that it will deserve an immense success, If it does, it 
will have it; for the phrase so often used jocosely is 
sober truth regarding the proposed series,—it will “ fill 
a long-felt want.” 





Eduard Schnitzer was born March 28, 1840, in Oppeln, 
Prussia; took the degree of M.D. at Berlin in 1864; 
traveled in South-eastern Europe and Western Asia; 
devoted himself meanwhile to the study of natural his- 
tory; entered the Egyptian service in 1876 as Dr. Emin 
Effendi; became chief medical officer under Charles 
Gordon in the Equatorial Province of Egypt; and was 
appointed by Gordon to succeed him as governor thereof 
in 1878, when Gordon himself became governor-general 
of the Soudan. Since that date this modest man, now 
world famous as Emin Pasha, has continued to govern, 
nominally under the khedive of Egypt, that isolated 
and problematical province, reducing its expenditures, 
promoting its revenues, introducing some signs of civili- 
zation, befriending missionaries, and incidentally exer- 
cising the functions of his profession, and studying the 
geography and natural history of Central Africa. In all 
these things, of course, his work has been irregular, im- 
perfect, and but partially made known, his very fate, 
like Gordon’s or Stanley’s, being uncertain from month 
to month. His virtual position has of late been some- 
what independent, but at first he was given less power 
than Gordon. The two, it should be said, were as closely 
united in friendship as in life purpose. Emin appears 
to have been Gordon’s inferior in brilliancy and extent 
of military and governmental skill, but his superior in 
quiet persistency. What he has been doing forthe past 
ten or twelve years is now fully and conveniently made 
apparent in a handsome octavo volume of selections from 
his letters and journals, published in Germany under 
the editorship of Professor G. Schweinfurth and others. 
It is now translated into English by Mrs. R. W. Felkin, 
and prefaced by a lucid biographical and _ historical 
sketch by her husband, Dr. Robert W. Felkin, a friend 
and fellow-worker of both Emin and Gordon. The let- 
ters, written without reference to publication, and, of 
course, not forming any unity, sometimes lack the graphic 
and picturesque charm of the more elaborate writings of 
Livingstone. and his earlier successors, so familiar to 
English and American readers; but the book is a valu- 








of the conference, if it could have given a copious com- 
parison of facts and opinions on this subject from so 
many competent witnesses. 

One strong characteristic of Protestant missions ap- 
pears in this Report, both in facts and in figures. It is 
the distinction of the Protestant work that “its seed is 
in itself, after its kind.” Toa degree unapproached in 
Roman Catholic missions, the converts are preachers. 
They “ go everywhere preaching the word,” while under 
the fully developed sacerdotal system the work must be 
done by the clergy. The statistical comparison of sys- 
tems so unlike as the Roman and the Protestant is apt 
to be illusive. But the multitude of “ native helpers,” 
under one name or another, which appears in the Protes- 
tant statistics, has an unmistakable significance, and yet 
it tells only part of the story. Thé emphasis repeatedly 
given in these volumes to “the Sunday-school idea” 
tellstherestofit. ‘‘ The kingdom of God is like leaven.” 
It was out of intimate acquaintance with the mission 
church as it ought to be, and is, that Dr. Post of Beyroot 
rebuked the fervid appeals so often made, and renewed 
at this very meeting, for great armies of missionaries to 
invade the lands of heathendom. It is not thus that the 
work is done. The armies are to be recruited in the 
enemy’s territory, and war must be made to support war. 

A Handbook of Foreign Missions was prepared in 
England asa sort of introduction to the great conference. 
Tt contains a statistical view of the work of every foreign 
mission society in the world, with a condensed historical 


sketch. It is not an entertaining book to read, but very | 
convenient to referto. The Rev. Mr. Gracey, who aided | 


in this Handbook, contributing chapters on American 


missions, has had the capital idea of taking this Hand- | 


book and slightly expanding it, and making it Volume I. 


of a series of “‘ Missionary Year-Books,’”’—the volume for | 
1889-90. The plan ought to find universal acceptance, | 


and will do so if it is carried out with tact and judgment 
and literary skill—not otherwise. This first volume is 
compendious, and justifiably dull; but there will be no 
good excuse if the succeeding volumes are not a vivid 
and attractive exhibit of the current history of the world 


iu its relation to the kingdom of heaven, such as intelli- | 


gvut Christians shall eagerly read from year to year on 
its first appearance, and carefully preserve until the 
secies of neat duodecimos shall grow to be one of the 


tet valuable shelves in the library. It is to be hoped , cluser sympathy with a life the actuating priucivles of 


able addition to the ever-changing alcove of works on 
African travel. Emin Pasha, with his clear mind, scien- 
tific training, and ample opportunities for observation, 
is able to give us some contributions to African anthro- 
pology and sociology which are of unexcelled interest 
and very definite value; while his style is made more 
readable by its familiar tone and off-hand conciseness. 
The field of knowledge concerning the “dark continent” 
and its explorers changes so rapidly that neither such a 
book as Emin Pasha in Central Africa, nor the latest issue 
of a missionary magazine or a daily newspaper, can safely 
be ignored by the special student of African progress. 
The volume contains two interesting portraits and a 
capital index. (96 inches, cloth, pp. xxviii, 547. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $5.00.) 


To all who are interested in the principles which 
govern the successful teaching of the young, the biog- 
| raphy of Pestalozzi, under the title of Pestalozzi: His 
Aim and Work, will have a special interest, coming, as it 
does, from the pen of Baron Roger de Guimps, one of 





the great educational reformer’s most eminent and de- 
| voted followers. It is a faithful and earnest effort on 
| the part of the author correctly to interpret the true 
motive of a long life of personal sacrifice and constant 


which lie at the foundation, and have taken deep root 
in much that is best of our educational system to-day, 
The translation, by Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie, ig 
evidently faithful; and, if there be any need for the 
translator’s apology for a possible loss of original beauty 
in the rendering, English readers are yet indebted to 
her for this excellent and acceptable addition to the 
literature of elementary education. (7}> <5 inches, por- 
trait, pp. xiv, 320. Syracuse, New York: C. W: Bardeen, 
Price, $1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A serious obstacle in the way of utilizing at their ful] 
value the inscriptions unearthed in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia is the great difficulty of reading them. Only the 
specialist, and he only with considerable labor, can lay 
claim to independent judgment in this regard. An 
acquaintance with the grammatical principles and the 
lexical peculiarities of the Assyrian is, especially for one 
already at home in one or more of the Semitic languages, 
a rather easy task compared with the difficulty of mas- 
tering the syllabaries and ideograms, Other scholars 
than specialists in this department—historians, theo- 
logians, comparative philologians—must here, mainly 
for this reason, forgo the privilege of independent 
research, and accept their data and working materials 
at second-hand. To a great extent this has been the 
reason why investigators accustomed to deal only with 
original and primitive sources of information, especially 
in Germany, have been, and still are, so extremely cau- 
tious and conservative about accepting what has been 
offered by Assyriologists as the results of their studies. 
To obviate this difficulty, Professor Eberhard Schrader, 
of the University of Berlin, the father of Assyrian 
research in Germany, has, with the assistance of an able 
corps, consisting of Dr. L. Abel, Dr. C. Bezold, Dr. P. 
Jensen, Dr. F. E. Peiser, Dr. H. Winckler, commenced 
the publication of a Sammlung von assyrischen und babylon- 
ischen Texten in Umschrift und Ubersetzung, also known 
as Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. The inscriptions here 
given are not reproduced in cuneiform shape, but in 
accurate and exact transliteration, together with a literal 
translation, accompanied with literary, philological, and 
archeological notes. The work thus does not so much 
furnish the results of the researches of others, but rather 
gives the student the materials which he can use in his 
own investigations, and thus puts him and his work on 
as independent a footing as the circumstances of the case 
will permit. The inscriptions are arranged from both a 
chronological and a topical point of view. As yet only 
one of the four annual volumes which are to constitute 
the series has made its appearance, embracing the his- 
torical texts of the old Assyrian empire. The second 
volume, announced for 1889, will contain inscriptions 
treating of such biblical and historical persons as Tiglath- 
pileser II., Sargon II., Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Assur- 
banipal, and others directly and indirectly connected 
with important Old Testament events. Each volume 
contains about two hundred and fifty pages, and will 
cost something like nine marks. H. Reuther, of Berlin, 
is the publisher. 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


——@——__—_ 


THE PSALMS IN WORSHIP. 


(The Right Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ossory, in 
The (London) Church Sunday School Magazine. } 


The word “ psalm” contains within it... the idea of 
instrumental music, and it cannot be doubted that the 





subjection to adverse criticism, for the sake of a domi- 
nating principle, and justly to estimate a character that, 
animated by a love of oppressed humanity, could brook 
| no discouragement in its efforts to elevate the lower 
classes to an educated manhood and womanhood, as a 
|means of salvation from ignorance, sin, and misery. 
| The writer describes the influences of home and com- 
panions surrounding Pestalozzi in his childhood and 


nature; his student days, with their changing ambitions; 
his choice of one profession after another, always with 











majority of those in the Psalter were intended for public 
j}use. There are a few which may be called “ psalms of 
| the closet,” and one at least may be designated “the 
| householder’s psalm” (Psa. 101), but most of them were 
| meant to be “ Voices of the Sanctuary,” and these in their 
| turn to be accompanied by “ Voices of Music.”... 

After thirty centuries of experience there is little need 
| of argument to prove that we owe David a great debt of 


youth, as affecting the early development of his peculiar | gratitude for having introduce | the Psalins into public 


| worship, and that they are as suitable ‘for the Christian 


| church as they were for the Jewish temple. Indeed, St. 


/one idea in view,—a better preparation for the work to | Augustin has well said, ‘‘ At the time the Psalms were 
| which his heart persistently inclined, the lifting of poor | written they were not of such use to those among whom 


humanity to a higher mental and moral plane of living; 


' and his final choice of the vocation of author and teacher, 
|The book contains many interesting incidents of Pesta- 
lozzi’s life and work. Copious extracts from his journal 


they were written as they are to us, for they were written 
to prophesy the New Testament amongst those who lived 
under the Old Testament.” “The Psalms,” sdys Alex- 
ander Knox, “are, as far as the words and thoughts can 


,and correspondence, and from his published writings, | be, the very green pastures and still waters which they 


| reveal a character unique in the purity of its aims and 


| purposes, 


By these revelations we are brought into | 


| describe, and the stated use of them in daily service tends 
| a8 much as means can to the accomplishment of their 
‘own lovély promise: ‘They shall be abundantly satisfied 
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with the fatness of thy house, and thou 
shalt make them drink of the river of thy 
pleasure.’” : 

As to the practice of accompanying the 
recitation of the Psalms with music, there 
san be no question but that it passed from 
the Jewish into the Christian Church at 
a very early period; and when music is 
made subservient both to the meaning and 
the worship, there can be little doubt of 
its usefulness. Hooker has well said, 
“They must have hearts very dry and 
tough from whom the melody of the 
Psalms doth not sometimes draw that 
wherein a mind religiously affected de- 
lighteth.” But he guards against the 
mistake to which we have alluded when 
he says, “In church music curiosity and 
ostentation of art, wanton, or light, or un- 
suitable harmony such as only pleaseth 
the ear, and doth not naturally serve to 
the very kind and degree of those impres- 
sions which the matter that goeth with it 
leaveth, or is apt to leave, in men’s minds, 
doth rather blemish and disgrace what we 
do, than add either beauty or furtherance 
to it” (Vol. I, 16). 

Mr. Spurgeon, in his “Treasury of 
David,” has quoted a passage from a father 
of the fourth century whick shows that in 
that early age this evil had been avoided. 
“ When I call to my mind,” says Ambrose, 
“the tears Ished when I heard the chants 
of thy church in the infancy of my recov- 
ered faith, and reflect that I was affected 
not by the mere music, but by the subject, 
brought out, as it were, by clear voice and 
appropriate tune, then in turn I confess 
how useful the practice.” It would be 
well if not merely in the chanting of 
Psalms, but in the rendering of all sacred 
hymnody, the principle here indicated 
were kept in view; then indeed might 
Bishop Horne’s beautiful expectation be 
realized when poetry was thus “ further 
recommended by the charms of music thus 
consecrated to the service of God; that 
so delight may prepare the way for im- 
provement, and pleasure become the hand- 
maid of wisdom, while every turbulent 
passion is calmed by sacred melody, and 
the evil spirit is still dispossessed by the 
harp of the son of Jesse.” 

As we read the Psalms we feel at every 
step that with all his love of music the 
Psalmist made it subordinate to worship. 
It is not music for its own sake that he 
extols, but music as a help to divine ser- 
vice. With him the voice and the music 
went hand in hand, and the latter was 
used to assist, and not to drown, the former. 
His express direction to his choir was that 
they should “be the singers with instru- 
ments of music, psalteries, and harps, and 
cymbals sounding by lifting up the voice 
with joy ” (1 Chron. 15: 16). 


His own practice accorded with his | 


instructions, and evermore he bears in 
mind that the music of the heart takes 
precedence both of voice and instrument. 
Sometimes he is singing to God, some- 
times he is singing about God, but amidst 
the most jubilant of his melodies, and the 
grandest of his processional hymns, the 
one thought that is ever before his mind 
is the presence and the worship of Jeho- 
vah. Take one out of many illustrations; 


attuned it to God’s praise; and that then 
he consecrated his tongue, which he calls 
his “glory,” to the same high service; 
and that, lastly, he summoned his lute and 
harp to swell the harmony of both: 

“O God, my heart is ready, my heart is ready, 

I will sing and give praise with the best 

members that I have. 

Awake, thou lute and harp; I myself will 

awake right early, 

I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among 

the people, 

I will sing unto thee among the nations,” 

Thus the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit, is surrendered to the praise of God. 
The glorious instruments which God him- 
self has made—the heart and tongue— 
call in the aid of instruments made by 
man, and all are combined in one har- 
monious act of homage and devotion. 
Thus did the Psalmist anticipate the 
counsel of the apostle, “ Be filled with the 
Spirit, speaking to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heart to the 
Lord.” 

Truly “the Psalter is the music of the 
soul’s friendship with God.” Augustin 
caught its true idea when he said to Chris- 
tian souls, “ Ye, the faithful, are trumpet, 
psaltery, harp, organ, and the cymbals of 
joy, whose unison is their sweetness.” 
Nazianzen realized it for himself when he 
said, “O God, lo! I am an instrument for 
thee to touch,” 

And Watts expressed a like sentiment 
when he sang: 

“Oh, may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound! ” 

Let us close with the striking words in 
which a modern poet has harmonized 
those “‘ voices of music” which reach us 
from the Book of Psalms: 

“ Not singing of a psalm, but being one, 

Is music in God’s ear. Not only lips, 

But also lives, must swell the hymn of praise, 

Or vain the song. To be true worshipers 

We must ourselves be temples.” 
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“Tt is well seen, O God, how thou goest, 

How thou, my God and King, goest in the 
sanctuary ; 

The singers go before, the minstrels follow 
after, 

In the midst are the damsels playing with 
the timbrels. 

Give thanks, O Israel, unto God the Lord in 
the congregations 

From the ground of the heart,” 


Again and again he speaks of the heart 
as if it were the leading instrument, and 
ot the tongue and the harp as only its 
accompaniments. He appeals to Him 


who knew his heart, that first of all he 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is F pgetecrenmoy weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of ob ies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, balf price ($1.00), 
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CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
a pemoer of both old and new together to be not 
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TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents) fornew, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten, - 

if @ school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


.FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
stialier schoo!s, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, un condition that the order for the 
papas be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numb rof 
copies in excess of the requirec number may be wab- 
scribed foratthe sametime. Tbtachers belonging tothe 
same old may be counted a8 ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
giber, the club subscription need not be for morethan 

r copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
seriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona’ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Scming o club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
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copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free eopy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
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HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
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where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter froin one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
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club, but each scbool should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entities it, 
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The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
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expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
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Enough copies of any one issue of the pepee to en. 
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y the subscribers. 
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Strange but True. 

In other issues of this paper may be 
found large advertisements of a promi- 
nent soap-manufacturing firm of Buffalo. 
The offer is a peculiar one, from the 
fact that this firm will send one Great 
Bargain Box of Soaps (household 
and toilet, enough to last a family one 
year), freight charges all paid, on 30 
days’ trial, to any one who will send a 
postal card with name and shipping ad- 
dress on it. 

They also send quite an array of 
presents to those who buy. For details, 
see advertisement. 

J. D. Larkin & Co. are a firm of 
many years’ standing, in Buffalo, N. Y.; 
reliable, and rank as first-class business 
men. ‘They certainly show great faith 
in their goods—Sweet Home Soap— 
when they will pay all charges of 
delivering a case for inspection, to any 
one who will send for it. A liberal 
offer like theirs should bring them many 
applications, especially as no risk is 
incurred, beyond the cost of a postal 
card, on the part of those who send in 
their address to this firm. 

CAUSE 


“= CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
gerne gee | existing in the human economy. 
he remedy consists in the administration of a 
Mgr ew of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
pees which combines these characteristivs in the 
ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 
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BEAUTY or POLISH > 
LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 


——__ 


WORTH REPEATING. 


PREFERENCES AND 
TREASURES. 


| By Charles McKay, LL.D.] 


I’d rather drink cold water. from the brook, 

Than quaff excitement from a golden chalice: 

I'd rather sleep on straw in shepherd’s hut, y 
Than lie awake and restless in a palace. 





I’d rather earn dry bread in lusty health, 

And eat it with a sense of wholesome pleasure 
Than feed without the zest of appetite . 
Off gorgeous plate and unavailing treasure, 


I’d rather have one true, unfailing friend, 

Than fifty parasites to crave my bounty; 

And one poor lass who loved me for myself, 

Than one without a heart who owned 4 
county. 


Nature is kind if our desires are pure, 
And strews rich blessings every where around 


us; 
While Fortune, if we pant in her pursuit, 
Too often grants her favors to confound us, 


Fresh = and sunshine, flowers and health and 
ove,— 

These are endowments if we learn to prize 
them; 

The wise man’s treasures, better worth than 


go. 
And none but fools and wicked men despise 
them, 





A REMNANT OF PAGAN 
SCOTLAND. 


(From Chambers’s Journal.) 


On the southern shore of the Moray 
Firth, along six miles of the Elgin coast, 
runs a range of mighty cliffs, wonderful to 
the geologist and the antiquary. They 
are indented with deep gloomy caves, 
formerly the resort of smugglers, and lat- 
terly the home of wandering tribes of 
Scotch gypsies. Several of these caves 
bear marks of their former occupants, and 
rude stairways cut in the face of the cliffs 
ascend to the top, where it is said the war- 
lock laird of Gordenston held converse 
with the smugglers; and by the compact 
which he had with the Evi! One he was 
enabled to tell them whether their next 
venture would be successful or otherwise. 
The walls of one of these caves are 
curiously sculptured with mystic symbols, 
some of which aresupposed by antiquarians 
to be of Eastern origin and of great an- 
tiquity. The cliffs also show peculiar and 
uncommon instances of false bedding and 
curious jointing; and where there is any 
considerable portion of flat surface ex- 
posed, gigantic footprints of extinct rep- 
tiles and other monsters of a far-past time 
can be distinctly traced. A little farther 
inland, the fossil remains of some of those 
creatures have been found in considerable 
numbers; and it was here the creature 
was first discovered which enabled Hux- 
ley to overthrow the opinion of Agassiz, 
and which raised the famous geological 
dispute connected with the Elgin sand- 
stones. But great as is the geological 
interest attaching to this bit of coast, the 
antiquarian is perhaps greater. 

There is here a custom, called the 
“burning of the Clavie,” which, though 
at one time observed all along the Moray- 
shire coast, is now observed in Burghead 
alone. This custom, as we shall see, 
probably points back to a remote antiquity. 
At the western end of this remarkable 
range there is a headland’ running out 
into the sea, and crowning it is a quaint 
fishing-village called Burghead. This 
headland was for ages held by the maraud- 
ing Norsemen, even after their final over- 
throw by Malcolm JI. in 1010; but before 
the Norsemen set foot upon it, there are 
those who believe it was held by the 
Romans, and that it was the northern- 
most point reached in Britain by the con- 
querors of the world. Historical authori- 
ties, however, are not agreed as to this 
point. P ' 

But be that as it may, there is one mark 
of paganism and one mark of civilization 
which are both unique and difficult to 
explain. The former is the extraordinary 
custom already alluded to, “the burning 
of the Clavie,’”—a custom of unknown 
antiquity. This ceremony, which is an- 
nually performed on the 11th of January, 
—New Year’s Eve, old style,—is fast de- 
generating into a mere masquerade, and 
will probably in a few years be left in the 
hands of children or allowed to sink into 
oblivion. On the evening mentioned, all 
the fishermen in the village gather at a 
given point for the construction of the 
Clavie. At the present day this consists 
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f which is filled with wood and pitch. 
Tt is then fixed on a pole five or six feet 
long. The fixing must be performed with 
a stone, no metal hammer being allowed. 
When this is done, the pitch is fired: by 
introducing a piece of burning peat. Coal 
dare not be used. When the flames arise, 
one of the fishermen seizes the Clavie and 
rushes along the street, followed by the 
entire male population, at the end of 
which he is relieved by another fisherman. 
In this way age | street in the village is 
gone through, the Clavie being replen- 
ished from time to time. When the pro- 
cession has passed through the village, 
the Clavie is deposited on the top of a 
little mound called “the Doorie,” and 
there it is kept burning far into the night. 
It is then broken and the embers scattered. 
The people rush upon the pieces, and 
every fragment is carefully gathered up. 
Each individual secures a part; and so 
the ceremony ends. 

Some years ago, every boat in the har- 
bor was visited by the Clavie-bearers, the 
intention being to purify and purge them 
from evil spirits, and especially from the 
baleful influence of witchcraft. The frag- 
ments gathered by the people are for the 
same purpose, and they are stored away 
during the year. Several rules connected 
with the ceremony have to be rigidly ob- 
served; for example, no landsman can 
take part in the program under pain of 
death. Indeed, strange fishermen are 
looked upon with suspicion, and not al- 
lowed to participate in the ceremony. 
Sixty years ago, a colony of fishermen 
from Campbelltown [Inverness-shire] set- 
tled in Burghead. After a few years’ resi- 
dence, they were allowed to accompany 
the procession, The strangers grew and 
multiplied until they became as numerous 
as the original Burgheaders. Feeling 
their strength, they conceived the idea 
that it would be more in order with the 
fitness of things if the Clavie was burned 
on the evening of the 3lst of December, 
instead of the 11th of January. The 
innovation was fiercely resisted, and, after 
a protracted struggle, the strangers had to 
succumb. A strange superstition con- 
nected with the ceremony is, that, should 
any one fall in the rush along the streets, 
it is a sure sign that that person will never 
be present at another Clavie-burning. So 
sure are they of this that should the Clavie- 
bearer for the time fall, another at once 
seizes the fiery mass; and, without wait- 
ing for the fallen man to rise, the crowd 
rushes onward, probably trampling him 
under foot. 

This remnant of paganism, now slowly 
dying out in the lone village of Burghead, 
was once common throughout Scotland. 
Some say that it is of Scandinavian origin; 
others, that it is purely Celtic. There is 
no authority for either statement. The 
ceremony was probably performed by both 
races. It is certain that in the beginning 
of the last century the kirk-session of In-' 
veravon forbade the “‘ heathenish custom,” 
and took steps to put it down. A minute 
to that effect is recorded in the session 
books, Inveravon is a parish in the High- 
lands of Banffshire, where, probably, the 
foot of Norseman never trod, thus showing 
that the ceremony was practiced by High- 
janders. To argue either side would be 
vain, What is of greater importance, is 
that the mysterious rite is probably of 
much greater antiquity than is generally 
supposed, Itis believed it was originated 
for the purpose of frightening witches. 
No doubt the belief in it among the fisher- 
men degenerated into something like that; 
but the origin of the Clavie lies deeper. 
The use of a stone hammer, instead of an 
iron one, in constructing the Clavie, is by 
some held as indicating that the ceremony 
was in existence in the Stone Age. The 
Clavie, in short, appears to be the rem- 
nant of a religious belief, and is probably 
connected with fire worship. 

The unique mark of civilization alluded 
to above is a large cavity cut in the solid 
rock, and known as the “ Roman well.” 
The cavity is about eighteen feet square. 
There is a platform three feet wide all 
round the well, and the remainder of the 
scape is filled with water. The apartment 
is neatly vaulted over with masonry. A 
stairway cut in the rock leads down to the 
platform, from which one can descend 
into the deep, dark pool. Several anti- 
quarian wars have been fought over this 


ever been arrived at. Burghead is alto- 
gether a mysterious place. Itisa veritable 
“ place of skulls.” A large ridge runs for 
a considerable distance between the vil- 
lage and the sea, composed rpg 4 of 
human bones. When the wind is high 
and the firth is lashed into foam, it is 
alleged that these bones have been heard 
to rattle, and mysterious groans and dee 

mutterings to proceed from the mound. 
To the east of the storm-swept headland 
the sea is gradually retreating, while im- 
mediately to the west of it the waters roll 
over a buried forest. Five strange sculp- 
tured stones, unique in Britain, have been 
discovered during the past fifty years on 
the headland. Each of them represents a 
bull. They are sculptured in the fine 
siliceous sandstone of the district, which 
is more enduring than marble or grahite. 
The lines are strong and beautiful, show- 
ing that the sculptor had a high idea of 
art. Like the Clavie, these stones are a 
mystery, and. belong to a far-past time. 
They, too, may be a remnant of paganism. 


WANAMAKER’S. 


Is your Gripsack ready tor your Summer outing? 
It not, you can be supplied quickly here. 

The myriad little wants of Summer journeying all 
find satisfaction here, even to the cheap paper covered 
novel or current magazine. 














Stop a moment to think that everything you need 
for Summer use or for help to comfort is at Wana- 
maker’s, and at Wanamaker prices too, If you want 
to know of the goods and prices, the illustrated 
General Catalogue (free—ask for it on a postal card 
will tell 7. And you can write for any article and 
be as well served as if you were here. It takes skilled 
——- to fill written orders—but we’ve the skilled 

ople, 

if your buying thought is Dress Goods, write to us 
stating the kind of fabric you have in mind, or the 
purpose for which you desire to use it, with the price 
be wish to pay, and we will promptly place in your 

ands samples of the best we can supply at the price. 
That should mean the best anywhere, for the ana- 
maker stock of Dress Goods is the largest and best 
selected we know of inthe world. If you do notknow 
the technical name of the goods, no matter : tell us 
how they look to your eyes, or how you suppose they 
look, and we will find them. 





Book NeEws for July gives as quick and full a glance 
at the fresh Summer literature as can be crowded into 
48 pages. Twenty of the pages are advertisements; 
but if you have a bookish turn, you never can afford 
tosxip the Book NEws advertisements, They pin 
publisher, and author, and book-title together in your 
memory. 

With the July number a plate-paper portrait of 
Edmund Clarence Sens, Boe and critic, and half 
a dozen illustrations chosen from just-out books. 6&c, 


50c a year, 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia, 


O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS 


at low prices. 


STRAW BONNETS AND HATS 


for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


JACKETS, WRAPS, COSTUMES, etc. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


Send for our catalogue of Summer Goods, 
Sent free of charge. 

Samples farnished upon application. 
Paid parcels delivered within a radius of 
75 miles of New York City, free of express 
charges. 














**Cleanfast”’ 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade, 
THE CLEANFAST 


TRADE MARK. 


t. 

109 State Street, Chicago. 

49 West Street, ston. 
Send for Price Lis 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send line of samples of custom clothing, 
48-inch tape, and full directions. BAY STATE 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 














well, but no satisfactory conclusion has 


Importers aid Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Elevemth St., New York. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


Reliable goods sold through mail orders at 
same price as over cash counters. 


MOURNING GOODS, SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 


etc., of all the mewest styles. Also complete 
assortment of Ladies’ and Cambriec and 
Muslin Underwear, from 12 cents a garment 


upwards, 
nt, 175 feet deep, 4 stories 


Our store is 100 feet 
high, filled with everything for Dress or House 


decoration,—in fact, anything you want can be pro- 
cured under our roof. 


OUR EXTRA LARGE PURCHASE. 


We commence the sale this week of 340 dozen extra 
fine Jersey W aists, Jack2ts, Blouses, etc.,from 
98 cents each up to $3.75, In almost any color needed, 
at about half usaal prices. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


TEVES OUR GREAT 
S PL Kw Black silkSale 


To be continued throughout July, 





8,000 yds. Black Tricotine, worth $1.50 All at 

10,000 ** ‘“* Gros Grain, worth 150> ONLY 

7,500 ‘ “  Armures, worth 1.40 

6200 “ “ Rhadzimir, worth 1.25 $I 

9,000 “* “ Faille, worth 1.50 

10,000 * = Rhadames, worth 1.40) Per Yard 

4,000 “ “Surah de Lux., worth 1.35) during 

8,600 “ “ 24inch Surah, worth 1,35j the sale. 
Owing to the remarkable success of this 


sale during June, we have concluded to 
continue it this month. Write for samples 
at once. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 
69 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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6% WATER WORKS BONDS. 18 


ISSUED BY THE 
Columbus Water Works Co. 
Total issue, $40,000; payable in New York. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., New York, Trustee. A desirable 
investment. . Investigation asked. Full particulars 
furnished, Address, RETTER & DOUBLEDAY, 
Bankers, Columbus, Kansas. 





Capital of Montanais grow- 
ing more rapidly than fay 
city of its sizein the Uni 
States. The country adja- 
cent to the city ig the richest gold and silver mining re- 
gion in the world; tributary to it are the fertile valleys 
of the Missouri,Prickly Pear and Sun Rivers.Mining Co.’s 
pay out $650, in wees every month; real estate is ad- 
vancing in value — y. We make investments of large 
and small amounts,in real estate and mortgage loans, Cor- 


‘Fespondence invited. Address Stople fi Co, Helena, ounamneall 

% Solid Ness County % 

O invatnat f Kare O 
DevonshireSt. 


Securities, Boston. 
WARBEN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebrask 
Has great oxperienes in loaning money in Nebraska 
for persons East, All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to six 
years, For details and references, write for circular. 


BISNSUIS. WS. Akt BRANCHES. 

ntioh on wranleotst Rowr donne SEU 

Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 


For example of its operation address the Company. 
giving your age. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 











apital, $250,000. 
Write for references. “ 





AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





$500,000.00 





Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all ether clainns........ .................1,681,500,.23 
Surplus over ail Liabilities.,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
‘ RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8S. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5, CENT. 


y QUARTERIN. 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 











For a og amphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen. es Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 W: 8t., Boston, Mase. 





SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debentur- Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 
EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


AMES D. HUSTED Kansas Cit 
J . KANSAS. 


WESTERN 
NVESTMENTS, 


If made through reliable and experienced 
sources, should prove profitable. 


COLORADO 


is now THE BEST FIELD for investments 
in realty. The subscriber has had a long and wide 
experiencein thisline. The responsible positions held 
by him in the last twenty-three years should insvire 
confidence: From 1867 to 1875, Secretary Land Depart- 
ment Kansas Pacific Railway Company ; 1875 to 1883, 
Land Commissioner for same Company and for Union 
Pacific Railway Company ; 1883 to present time, Man- 
ager the Platte Land Company, Limited, also General 
Land Agent Union Pacific Railway Company. Special 
references given, if required. Address 
(P. O. Box 2945) Ss. J. GILMORE, 
1756 Larimer St,, DENVER, Colorado. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°osion* hase” 


Boston, Mars, 
Phila,—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT FE. BALL, President, Topeka. Kansas, 
GtorRek C, MORRELL. Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 

OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail 
ure of cropsnever known. Best all-the-yearclimatein 
the world, Soiladapted to all kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water, Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C. E. Siumons, Land Com, C, & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ill 

PURIFY THE HOME. 

“ Theonly self-acting, continu- 
ous, absolute and agreeable Dia- 
infectant everknown. Itdis- 
infects and renders agreeable a 
singleurinal, privy orsick room, 
in 24 hours, and isso warranted, 
An antiseptic, it arrests the 
germs of poisonous intection. 
A substitute for ventilation 
which itsupersedes in all ‘plague 
spots,’ Send for particulars,” 














Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont,Va. 





Sherman “ King”’ Vapor zer Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.,or Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minnearolis. 

















Agents Wanted, 
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Sor v Rant 


“BE PATIENT 


and you will have patient children.” Don’t fret 
about your house-cleaning ; do it sensibly with 


SAPOLIO. 


Married life is made up of many trials and 
troubles, not the least of which is how to keep your 
house clean and neat. SaPoLio is a boon to 
women. With it she can clean her house in half 
the time and with half the trouble. Time, trouble 
and money can be saved by using SaPoLio, Teach 
your children how to use it, too. If you don’t, you 
will neglect their education. If you do, they will 
bless you when they become wives for having 
tanght them the nse of SaPoLio. No. 39, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London On. Catalo; 
¥OR YOUNG LapiEes, | Rev. E. N . English, Erin. 


ISS ANABL, E's BOARDING anv DA YSCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, - Pine St., Philadelphia. 
4ist year begins Bept. 26, 1889. 


EST WALNUT STREET pOseeEne 
School for you id ladies and misses Address, 
Miss J. TRAUTMANN, 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE cukv D DR. i WORDEN, 
1384 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | 


for vouna. iio we ) Mod Ky MM. Tes 
will re-open September %, at +6 Bayard Street. 


Y INDERGA itey 




















ae 16th semi-annual train- 
ing class of the Ch indergarten Asao- 
will open the second Monday in eptember. 
Ful ton tree. For full particulars, reas theChicago 
@ Kindergarten Association, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


gus moval Guiturer Sheeitable Wortetons 
Will recede aia ccelve valuable o eeuents, ion thw : 
ait, TOURJEE, Mass, 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, °“oNT2. 


Unexcelled location and surroundings. New SN 
equipment. Gymnasium, Military Drill, ete. Thor- 
ough preparation for College or Scientific School. For 
cireular,ete. saddress J. CALVIN RICK, A. M., Prine Ipal. 


‘BUNKER | HILL, ILLINOIS, AC, ACADEMY, 


A FIRST-CLASS Bove” bene SCHOOL. 
Location aa = = 3, prepares for 
any College o' back’ aided; 
seventh year o # September 9th. Address 

“ape TIVER, A.B. A. x, » Principal. 





Miss | Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cc leveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens October 1, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


WELLS COLLEGE, Sitoro"e%: 


AURORA, N.Y. 


FULL COLLEGIATE C urusefacedy. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Buildings eees, A refined Chris- 
tian home. Session oF RIS Sept. 1889. Send for 
catalogue. EK. 8. FRISBEE, sy DR, Pres dent. — 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. .2":. 


half-dozen best Classical and AcademicSchools in New 
England. The payment of $61 in advance will cover 
ordinary tuition, board, washing, room and heating for 
the tall term, beginning Aug. 23. Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEEL BE, Prine clp val, Wilbraham, Mass. 

M -UHLEN BERG COLLEGE, AL LENTOWN, 
a PA., opens first Thursday in September, Col 
lege department furnishes a full Classical Course of 
four years, Charges, including board, $193 for 40 weeks. 
Ac ademicdepartment prepares tor Co pene, Rencning, 
Kusiness, etc. Charges, including board, $18! for 40 
weeks, Building ae by steam, For catalogue, 
apply to . T. L. SEIP, D.D., President. — 





PENNSYLVANIA fusca 
ACADEMY. 
romans Pa, 28th vear — + + aeae 

A MILITARY ¢€ 
CoURSESIN ay IL. ENGINEE RING CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, ARTS. 
THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED P 


REPARATORY COURSES. 
Cire ars of Cot. CH2 


. KE. HYATT, President, 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGon'rz, the spacious country-seat of JAY CooKk, 
will begin its fortieth year Wednesday, Sept. 25th. 
For circulars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa, 
Principals Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRaNcES E. BENNETT, Muss H. A. DILLAYR 
Miss 8¥tvia J. EastTMAN, 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND Hwupson River INsrituTE. Healthfully and 
teautifully located in the Hudson River Vallev. Af- 
fords -uperior advantages for thorough and systematic 
education toyoung men and women. Careful attention 
Riven by astronge taculty of éx perienced professors and 
teach rs to imellectual, social, moral, and physical 
culture. A Censervatory of Musi can ri of 
high erade, 36th year opens Sept.¥. Send tor iilus- 








“Teaching and Teachers 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 


“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 
issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 


you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying. the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
” for examination. 


From the Rev. F. N. PELouBrEr. 


sure that it will meet the wantsof a great many teach- 

- 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank | book, at the right fine, and most excellently adap 
to help our teachers do better wor 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 


There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. ft grows upon me that it is the right 





One copy of the book mailed, .. 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
/ 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SHED — 1870 | 
TH E- 
1 CELEBRATED 


5 eavengne 











48 and SO MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


{4-kt GOLD STIFFENED WATCHES For 


ON EASY PAYMENTS OF $1.00 PER WEEK. 
Movements Full Jeweled—ELGIN, WALTHAM, or any other make. Refer to any Commercial Agency. 


NAECELE WATCH AND JEWELRY COMPANY, 


WE WANTAGENTS TOGET UP CLUBS = 9 9 
TO SELL ‘OUR CELEBRATED 





20 N. NINTH STREET, PHILADA. 








EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world. Wheels 
are beiterthan hopses, Doc- 





tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus. 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL ~ sata 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE. or 

Send to A. W. GUmr & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 

wd rices. Over 400 worn and 2d-han 


Re — ond ickeling. ag hy) 
Wy uns an Pry r rs taken in trade. 


ain WONDERFUL 















We retail at the lowest 
factory prices, ‘a 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Name goods desired, 
LUBURG MF@. CO. 
= N. Sth ot., Phila., Pa. 








ener Brake 

on all 

Coaches FREE 
Wheei cuees te 

a hire. Kilab 

FREE DELIV ERS 


_ BABY CARRIAGES 


E DELIVER FREE. Send tor catalogue. 
B. NUTTING CO., a Haueover St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillaw Sham Holder. 








pinntes METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or. reqiaencts, || rey for 
circular, Give measures for an es NOR 








trated catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Pres’t, 














THARUP, 1S Kosh DYKBHT, HW 1 Ut. 








CO-OPERATION REOUCES COST 
DO YOU WANT J*e-treRaren neauces 
A GOLD WATCH 2 cht Con bor Walnut 
_ Street, Philada., for particulars of thei r plan, 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


TIMKEN SPR Try One. 


‘a 


wey <A fe 
<q :, 







4 









ng shackles on one 

e, The springs length. 
the welaht put on them, 
ually well to you best 8 country or fine 

on arn s Will give t it satis action. 


Sreatly improy ved with swi 
Easilestr dinssehicle: - 
ry Med on me Oper 





JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
- Nos, 303-404-—170-604, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


D 0 y OU |; spp | 1fs0, ana desire fashionable 
WRITE? 


writing-paper at reasonable 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. | 


rices, aSkK your stationer for 
Express often cheaper. 


Boston Linen, 
BUSHNELL’ Books are kno.n and used all 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 

Ii he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent — for 
varieties which we sell by 
the pound. SAMUE 
WARD €O.,, 49-51 Frank- 
lin Street, Boston. 

around the world. No press required. Letter size, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00. Ky mail, postpai?. ALVAH 
BUSHNELL, AGE NT, 4758.4 hSt., Emiadelphie, Pa, 


Portable Leiter Consine 


—$—<$<—<$<—_., 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR Boyg, 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB), Principal. 


“ae MALL. Seminary for ladies, Wine 
chester, Va. ‘Twenty-first year opens Sept. 
For catalogue, address Miss M. E. BILLINGS” 











Bi gd Sg re maple ne Preparatory) School 
for Girls, Auburndale, Mass. Lay > th year 
begins Oct, 2, 1889. Miss DELIA T. SMITH rineipal, 





END FOR CaTALOgvE tothe MWSTIC VAL. 
LEY INSTIT i TE, Mystic Bridge, Conn, 
ad y ear. Both sexes, ‘Number limited.""smail Classes,” 








UNION ACADEMY, ANNA,ILL. 7th year. 
A preparatory schol of high grade, Christian aims, 
modern methods. $103 to $139, Apply early. 


BETHLEHEM, P * Boarding-School for 


Girls, 22d year. Academic Phare. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WALSH, Principal, 





BISHOPTHORPE. 4 








arlington Seminary f ir Young Ladies w est 
Chester, Pa. 34th school year begins Sept.16. Good 
bu Idings, extensive grounds, be: -autiful and healthy 
loca'ion. Languages, music, drawing, painting, etc, 
$180 per year. Catalogues. R. DARLINGTON, Ph. b. 


School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 


in the University of Michigan. Training for service 
as an analytical or manufacturing chemist. The 
Register of Alumni, with the ae occupation 
of each, furnished on application 

ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, “Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
A HOME FOR THE BOYS. 


Select. thorough, healthy. 14 acres as playground, 
Thirty-second year. Terms, $300 to $ 
Principal, CALEB AL LEN. B. A. (Eng.). 


ROCKLAND COLLECE. 


ACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
enanvaiene COURSE | UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY 
for and BUSINESS 

Youne LapIisEs. for Boys and Young Men. 
Successful School at Popular Rates. Special Teaching 
for Backward Pupils. Art, Music, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Send for new catalogue. Next year <a 
Sept. 17. W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Referto JohnWanamaker, Postmnster-General, and 
J. D. Wattles, Publishér of The Sunday School T imes, 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8. JOUNSTON'’S 
Inatitute, N. KE. cor. ith & Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


STAMMERING 


corrected ; method pronounced a great success. Send 
for testimonials, etc. Mrs. J. E. THORPE, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 





























SAFE INVESTMENT 


PAR RAND &. VOTEY. 








CORNISH | nicstraved'cattlogue dialled tres 


toan arene 
ORGANS °’****F5#s,ce. 
NWashin m, N. J. 
For a’ Barg ain in a Fine Pipe Orvan, ad- 
ORG AN ‘Greas ¥ NO: LE 4:3 mesrat C0. HAGERSTOWR, Md, 








YOUR ADDRESS roc dova 


mailed to us, brings you promptly 30 samples of 
cloth, guaranteed ‘self-me surement blanks, whereby 
you can have yourclothing ew! tovrder, and sent to 
any express or P.O. Pants, $3to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE: — 
285 Broadway. New York; 913 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Washington, D. C.: 72 Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill.: Burnside Building, Worces- 
i Mass.; Gilmore House, eens 
ASS. 5 o14 M Main St., Richmond, Va.; 198 
Wes Am.. ter St., Providence, BR. I,.: Old 
Register Building, New Haven, Conn, 


ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


Every shoe-dealer can sell yon shoes containing 
Insured Hub Gore, if you insist. 1f vour dealer won't 
supply you, we will. ont of the 100,000 dealers selling 
them, name one in your locality, if you will write us, 

HUB GORE M AKERS, Boston. 


~-‘W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, ~ 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 

BEST IN THE WORLD. 
EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR.USE, 
At prices that will interest ny Sen @ 10 Conte, 


for Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY AR 
& €O., Bht-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, mn. 


ARPET buyers had bett:r purchase ot J. & J. 
DOBSON,>09 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 


money. They retail carpets of their own make, 
whie h are reliable in every way. 


W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other spec alties, are advertised fully every 
dl week in this paper. _ Read the: ad. 











LADIES!) (3) 


Shoes, 


BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. — 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in 1 
tin cans at Joc. STRKPHEN FF. WHI'MAN & SON, 
inventors and only manuiacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 





our eomplete samples of 
| paper representing over 230 
Limited 607 Market: St, 
7 PHILADELPHIA, P'A. 
Send 26 cents for illustrated catalogue. 





publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only abretiacmenm that are trustworth 
publisher will refuad te eabacribers any money 





Should, however, 





that 


an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
they lose thereby 














